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The United States, Canada aud Europe, 


On account of the very extraordinary and widespread de 
mand which has sprung up for THe WEEKLY since the ex- 
posure of the frauds and villainies which are practiced upon 
the people by iniquitous corporations having no souls, was 
commenced, which demand is evidenced by the daily receipt 
of numerous letters—too numerous for us to answer indi- 
vidually—from all parts of the country, we now offer the 
following liberal CASH TERMS to all who are disposed to 
avail themselves of them: 


For one new subscriber at $4 00....... 25 per cent. 
“ five new subsc ribers at $4 00....... 30 

$4 00.......35 “ 

* ane " #4 00...... 40) " 

« §) . $4 00...... 45 “ 

‘ 100 or more “ $4 00....... 50 1” 


If an agent, having forwarded one subscriber, retaining his 
25 per cent., shall subsequently obtain four more subscribers, 
he will be entitled to receive 30 per cent. upon the whole 
number, and so on up to 100, having obtained which number 
he will be entitled to the full50 per cent. upon the amount 
of the said 100 subscribers. 

All funds-should be remitted either by Post Office orders, 
or, When amounting to fifty dollars and upward, by express, at 
our expense. 

This journal will always treat upon all those subjects which 
are of 

VITAL INTEREST 
TO THE 


COMMON PEOPLE, 
1. will, in the broadest sense, be 
A FREE PAPER 


FOR A FREE PEOPLE, 


) “which all sides of all subjects may be presented to the pub- 
lic, We only reserving the right to make such editorial com- 
nent on communications as we may deem proper. 

Here, then, is a free platform upon which 


THE REPUBLICAN AND THE DEMOCRAT, 
THE RADICAL AND THE CONSERVATIVE, 


THE CHRISTIAN AND THE INFIDEL, 
rHE ROMAN CAILHOLIC AND THE PROTESTANT, 
rHE JEW AND THE PAGAN, 
AND THE MATERIALIST AND THE SPIRITUALIST 
MAY MEET IN A 
COMMON EQUALITY AND BROTHERHOOD, 
which we believe comes from the fact that 


GOD IS THE FATHER OF THEM ALL 
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RATIFICATION BY THE 
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THE CLUBS OF NEW YORK, 


THE CENTURY CLUB. 





BY JANUARY SEARLE. 
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[ CONTINUED. ] 
MONTHLY MEETINGS. 
These monthly meetings are not remarkable for any great | 
—a xt programme. Anybody may read his own poems aloud, 
if hecan get anybody else to listen to him, and the same of es- 


says. Business comes first, and this is done in the “ Stir 
Chamber ”—-a most ominous name, by the way—and after 


the members and their friends talk politics, discuss the con- 


ture, or James Hart's or Kcnsett’s, or any that the triad of 


salad, all sorts of sweetmeats and confectionery, ice creams 


and butter, and a good supply of champagne and claret from 
the club’s cellars. They can afford good wine with an in- 


else. 
AT SUPPER, 
It is really a jolly sight to see all these long and short, 
squat and rotund, Jean and fat fellows, with dure dlistin- 


him and the bospitable board. 





come of $30,000 a year, and not much outlay for anything 


guished brains in their great heads, go rushing, jostling, 
crushing and tumbling one over or “through” the other, to | 
get at the table of good things spread out for the eating there- | 
of. There are neither chairs nor forms near the great long 

table, but George Bancroft squats in his field chair, and en- | 
joys the sight of so many weary legs standing around about 
What laughter and merri- 
ment, what fun and frolic, what flashes of wit, what redun.- 
dance of humor — most of it good and none of it bkhd—and what | 
a grand uproar their mingk d voices produce! They come in 

crowds and depart in twos and threes, or half dozens, and as 

many more take their places from the reception rooms, as_ 
fast as they—baving gorged themselves—retire to digest the 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


}ecame, with more laughter. 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION, 


Happy heys! enjoy the good 


| time to the utmost extent of your faculty. Itis night now, 
/and a long oblivion lies between your present frolic and to 


morrow morning's duties and responsibilities! But to-mor 


row will come, and with it will come bad debts and dishon- 


_ored bills, and perhaps impecuniosity on your part, and ina 


' 
! 
} 
| 


| 


bility to meet that ugly draft, and so Alps upon Alps of 
i misery, while the cloul darkens your sky and the sun re 


fuses to shine. But it will shine, and then, thanks to the 


buoyancy of the human heart! all that trouble will lie be- 


} 


display of talent—nor is there at any time, so far as we know 


hind, like a bad dream that is gone. 


After the lunch they roam about—these motley members 


|—here and there and everywhere, talking gayly, and many 
of them still discussing oysters, which they have brought 


| with them from the dining room. Help vourselves, then, to 


} 


the wine; but don’t ask to sit down. 


that, there is an adjournment to the reception-rooms, where | 


Chuirs are Jike the 
viands of the Barmecide’s table—they have no existence 


| here. 


tents of the last new book, or the merits of Leutz’s last pic- 


tricksters may bave painted—known as Rossiter, Church and | as the old gossip, Peppys, saith. 
Bierstadt. Ata late hour thelunch isserve), and consists of 
oysters, oyster patties, oysters stewed, broiled or tried, lobster | 
_| heartily, because we like them, 
jellies,Charlotte Russe blanc mange, coffee,tea, plunty of bread | 


9 


We stroll into the gallery, and “interview” the pictures 
and the sculptures, and are “ mightily pleased therewith,’ 
And in the reception 
; rooms are many of the artists who did these admirable works 
—very pleasant to see. We shake hands with some of them 
Many men, who have hardly 
a professional name at all, are a long way greater than 
| many others who havea very big name. We could illustrate 
this postulate if we liked, for we know them well. But 
comparisons are odious, says the proverb, and so is injustice, 
say we, although, may be, itis prudentto ‘let it slide” for 
the nonce. 











Poor Gulian C. Verplanck was the last Commemorator of 
| the last Twelfth-Night, which happened in 1858. This use 

| to be the Century’s festival of festivals, but it has gone clcan 
out of fashion, and the monthly meetings have superseded 
it. There is always a good lunch preparcd on these ocea 
sions, but it is frugal, »s we have scen above, and compared 
with those given by the Union and other “ tip-top’ clubs 
' it is parsimonious. But there is plenty of wit at these 
| di-pensations, and what some of the members probably think 
| better still, there is plenty of punch brewed in the “ Here 

les’ cup” of the club, whereof all may partake free, as a hos 
pitality. It must be understood that the wine vaults of the 
club are pretty extensive, but the wine is expensive, an! can 
only be had by purch:se. At one time it was customary fur 
‘the members to indulge in “ mush and milk” at these meet 
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jngs, but this ancient practice has been abandoned as rather 
too vulgar fure for artists, literati and gentlemen. 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 


But although the Twelfih-Night celebrators are now num- 
bered among the traditions of the club, these great-hearted, 
overgrown schoolboys—who ought to be geniuses, if Cole- 
ridge’s definition of the characteristic of genius be true, viz.: 
to keep the dewy fresbness and buoyancy of one’s youthful 
feelings intact, and carry them full of vigor, and the glory 
of life. throuch summer and fall into the winter of age—these 
romping, lightsome big boys we say, have such a Greek love 
of symposiacs in their hearts, that they have this year insti- 
tuted a new order of festivity which appertains more nearly to 
Chr's'mus than the Twellth-Night alter it, and judging from 
the first sample of these they are likely to prove very attrac- 
tive and jovial meetings, hereafter. 


KRIS KRINGLE. 

The original design was to celebrate them on Christmas- 
eve, amidst the roaring of the mighty yule log as it lay onthe 
effulgent fire ; the blast of trumpets, the roll of drums, the 
songs of happy children and women, and the blare of men’s 
voices, doing the bass unto these discordant harmonies. But 
something happened to postpone the sweet riot which they 
contemplated, and it did not come off until the 29th Decem- 
ber. The truth is, that a great de:1 of the Teutonic element 
bas lately got into the club, and the Teutons being mostly 
young ang full of German traditions and old Christmas memo- 
ries, thought it would be no bad thing to revive them and let 
the country people see them in all their pristine magnificence 
of colored lamps and gilt gingerbread and “ black jack” sugar 
sticks. So they put Santa Claus in the chair, and erected a 
Kris Kringle tree, and dressed it in the queerest kind of 
robery that was ever put upon the bark ofatree. There were 
bon bons stuck upon it, and fragments of poems and music, 
and other incongruities by the score. Bundles of cigars and 
boxes of Promcthian matches, a great doll and cradle, labeled 
‘‘a hint to old bachelors,’ oranges with lighted wax candles 
stuck in them, and various other things ‘‘too numerous to 
mention,” as the penny peep-show mcn say. One gentleman 
who hoped soon to know, practically, the delights of matri- 
mony—Laun Thompson by name—and he had been pre- 
sented witha very brown, full-sized baby, made of terra cotta, 
The tree and its pleasing fruits were the centre of all the fun 
and jollification of the evening. 

But the most brilliant performance, introduced as a sort 
of variation in the festivities, was the reading of a good- 
natured, gossipy piece of satire by Stoddard, in which the 
peculiarities, or follies, if you please, of the “ big wigs” of 
the club were hit off in fine style, and with a wit the edge 
whereof was as fine and keen asa razor. Everybody was 
delighted with it—and no wonder; for, whether as a poet 
or a prose-writer, Mr. Stoddard is equally cultured and de- 
lightful, and turns whatever he touches into gold by the 
alchemy of his genius. Among the poets of the club, in’ 
deed, he stands in the very front rank. There are poets who 
have a broader, grander and deeper organ of utterance, but 
few surpass him in lyric sweetness and melody, or in graphic 
picture-writing. He is one more illustration, also, of the 
power of genius to force its way through all obstructions, 
and the lets and hindrances of early poverty, and achieve 
position and fame. But there are no signs in his poetry of 
the struggle which he had to make with circumstances. All 
his poems are as polished and refined as the courtly verse of 
Tennyson. iis songs are good and sing to their own mel- 
ody, and he possesses a rare and genial fancy, but not much 
imagination. He can reproduce what he sees in nature, and 
put the seals of his individuality upon it ; but no creative 
power is manifest in his lines. He is a beautiful landscape 
painter, and in his didactic pieces he abounds with wit and 
bumor, and a subtle and covert sarcasm. But he is never 
offensive. He plays with his subject, like a kitten witha 
mouse—but he does not kill it; and if he exposes any one’s 
foibles, it is with pleasantness anda most sunny humor, His 
pen is light and airy, and there is a commingled sound of 
flutes and /folian harps in bis music, which it is all the 
more delighifulto listen to when it comes from beloved lips 
in the beautiful June woods—and thereby hangs a tale! 
Mr. Stoddard takes bis place as one of the classics in Ameri- 
can literature. His style is simple and gracefui, and he has 
the tenderest sympathy wiih home and all homely affections. 
Nor does he lack pathos, whieh, indeed, drops from some of 
his pieces like the tears of a woman in a great bereavement. 
He writes prose well, and this is high praise; for, although 
any school-boy can put sentences together so as to express 
to any other boy the particular sensations which always ac- 
company a good caning, when applied to his own particular 
back, there is not one writer in a thousand who can lay just 
claim to be considered as an accomplished man of letters. The 
most are cumbrous and heavy, loose, slovenly, and without 
the slightest pretension to art, although it takes more and 
higher a't to write well than to paint a good picture. 

Mr. Stoddard is an intimate friend of Bayard Taylor, the 
well-known traveler and liflerafeur, and until lately they 
kept house together, rarely going into company, but hos- 
pitably entertaining all friends and acquaintances at their 
own home. There is a strong bond of sympathy between 
these two men, both as authors and companions. They 
have both roughed it thoroughly and know what it is to 
“live hard” and to “ lie hard,” facing reality ia its strongest 
aspects and trampling down difficulties like straws. They 
have won their position both in letters and society. Hence 





they are the jolliest haters of sham and every kind of hy- 
pocrisy, running sometimes into the other extreme, and 
speaking with a Hebrew plainness and directness of pur- 
pose about which there can be no mistake. 

Mr. Stoddard has many friends and admirers who swear 
by his name. He has great facility in certain kinds of com- 
position, and 1f the daysof John Milton and Ludlow Castle 
were to come back again he might find profitable employ- 
ment in writing “ masques,” for the young nobles to take 
part in, and in inventing and arranging the machinery of 
these lightsome plays 

In person Mr. Stoddard is about the medium height, dark, 
sparkling, animated eyes, florid cheeks, and a mouth of 
mingled sweets and bitters—viz., humor and sarcasm. His 
head is well sprinkled with gray hairs, but he ts as youthful 
and strong apparently as ever he was, delighting not so 
much, we should say, in disputation as in monologues, 
where he has the whole platform to himself and can bammer 
away at his subject without opposition. 

The improvisolore verses which he delivered at the cele- 
bration of the “ Kris Kringle,’ spoken of above, were well 
received, and were a clever specimen of gossamer poetry 
a sparkling fire of wit, humor and satire, running all 
along the lines. Mr. Stoddard, however, had a competitor 
for the honors of the evening in J. W. Ehninger, who has 
achieved an enviable reputation, we hear, as a caricaturist 
and a gool elocutionist. He las very clearly, judging 
from his performance on this occasion, a great dcal of high 
dramatic ability, and in his caricatures he is never vulgarly 
personal, but puts into his pictures so blithe a mixture of 
sunshine, fun and extravagant color, that even those who 
are hit laugh heartily, and with unaifected good humor as 
they ought todo. On this evening he gave a caricature rep- 
resentation of Shakespeare’s “Seven Ages,” in which he 
handled the chiefs of the club, including the venerable Pres- 


— 


ident, W. C. Bryant, with a delicacy and humor which 
were really charming. The fine courtliness of the treat- 
ment shut out the possibility of any one taking offense, and 
“bulls” and ‘‘ bears” were alike pleased. 

There was a great banquet, of course, as the crowning lux- 
ury ond glory of the Kris Kringle commemoration—not 
composed exactly of “ Continents of beef and Mediterranean 
seas of brewis’—as Longfellow describes a certain dinner, 
if we remember rightly, in the ** Hyperion’—but a suffi- 
ciently substantial affair, nevertheless; with a superabund- 
ance of wine to wash it down, and wherewith it was pretty 
considerably washed down, and to everybody’s satisfaction. 
The success of this new venture into the regions of social 
amusement and jollification will be safe to insure its annual 
repetition. And it is right that an oasis like this should be 
cultivated in the Century, which otherwise threatens to be- 
come a desert and bury itself, like the Egyptian Sphynxes, 
in bottomless sands. For, shirk it as we may, the fact is pat- 
ent to all observers, members and lovers of the club, that 
the shadow of “ old ancientness” is gradually falling upon it. 
The young men who founded it nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago are no longer young men, neither is the blood so 
hot as it was, nor the vigor of the body so lusty. Upon the 
principle, too, that “ like attracts like,” as “ like cures like,” 
the “birds of a feather all flock together,” jays with jays, pea 
cocks with peacocks, and birds of Paradise with birds of 
Paradise; and this to such an extent that the club looks, on 
gala nights, as if it were divided and sub-divided into little 
episodes of clubs, each emblazoned with its own heraldries. 
These cliques and coteries are, indeed, so numerous as 
to imperil the very existence of the club, and it is on this 
account that we hail with pleasure the introduction of fresh 
Teuton blood into the veins and arteries of that old corpo- 
rate body, and wish success to the Kris Kringle. 

There are now upward of six hundred of these Centu- 
rians, and among them are some of the leading men of the 
city—poets, men of letters, artisis, clergymen, physicians, 
actors, musicians, philanthropists, merchants and bug-a- 
boos who have long purses and nothing else to boast of. 

We propose to give pen-and-ink sketches of the represen- 
tative men in all these departments and the president shall 
come first, to wit: 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


What man among us is so well known and so generously 
loved as William Cullen Bryant, the journalist of this city 
and the poet of America? That “ good, gray head which all 
men know,” as Tennyson says of the Duke of Weilington— 
that stalwart, upright form, and proud, firm foot, and _sin- 
cere, earnest, thoughtful face—we have many of us been fa- 
miliar with, any time these thirty or forty years ; and every 
year seems to have exalted him higher and higher in the 
public esteem and in that of the republic of letters, until he 
has reached at last the topmost spoke in the wheel of 
good fortune, his poetry the houschold words of us and 
our children, and the breath of his fame upon all the winds of 
heaven. 

No higher honor and distinction can any man ask for upon 
the earth than this, His reputation is not ephemeral but 
enduring, and built upon the everlasting granite. From 
the first he was animated with the highest themes and aspi- 
rations, and no seduction of society or of popularity could 
induce him to lower his tone, and exchange the solemn and 
holy office of a bard of God for that of the mere fashionable 
songster. The bent of his genius a d the aspirations of his 
nature were predetermined for him, and his good angels en- 
amored him of his vocation, and kept him from being con- 
taminated by the base ambitions of life. One can see in his 
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earnest pieces what a deep spirit of reverence and what a 
high moral purity had taken possession of his soul. Not that 
he affected Puritanism, or any sectarian religious creed. He 
wis above that, and saved from its influence by the guar. 
dians both of his youth and his oldage. A great mission was 
given him to fulfill, that namely of infusing new life and 
health into the popular heart and mind. Before his time, 
and indeed long after he had sung some of his most en- 
chanting songs, conceived in a new spirit of simplicity, 
freshness and beauty, adorned with a new imagery derived 
exclusively from our virgin prairics and the deep silence and 
solitude of the primeval woods, attracting by their silent 
melody all the pure young hearts of the country to come 
and listen to it, and be filled with it, for the high purposes of 
life—before and even after this time, we say, American liter- 
ature, especially in the poetic department of it, was 
slavishly imitative of the English models. No true voice had 
yet spoken, either for the country or the people outside the 
pages of Mr. Bryant’s poems. He had cotemporaries, it is 
true, such as Poe, Whittier, Willis, Morris and the incom- 
parable James Gordon Bennett, whose beautiful effusions of 
bilious love to sweet ‘‘ Mary Ann” have made his name im- 
mortal. Indeed, the world owes a large debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Dexter Bonner for recovering these effusions, and re- 
storing them to our national literature through the columns 
of the distinguished Ledger, and that, too, at a time when 
they were utterly lost and forgotten. But none of the other 
poets named had dared to trust to the genius of the soil and 
the free spirit of our institutions for the material and the 
inspiration of his songs. Whittier, although he has 
since proved himself a true poet, was at that time 
a limited islander, devoted, it is true, to a bountiful and no- 
ble cause, but too sectarian to enlarge in any sense the 
boundaries of individual or national freedom. Poe was a su- 
perb mystic, loving the weird, intangible shapes of the soul’s 
twilight, delighting in the phantasmagoria of death and 
the grave, and ever and anon uppearing amidst the colored 
footlights of his enchanted theatre of song, arrayed in gar- 
lands of surpassing loveliness and beauty, which were deco- 
rated with the strange, bright flowers that he had plucked 
from the bloomy shores of the eternal sea, which rolls 
between time and immortality. A wondreus, unearthly 
melody pervades all his notable poems; but I mark with 
interest that he is the master of two distinct orders of 
melody, viz.: that of the soul, which is the natural accom. 
paniment of the birth of ail his most beautiful thoughts and 
sentiments, and that of the intellect, which is the semblance 
of this melody, and, as it were, a mechanical invention. The 
poems of “ Annabel Lee” and the ‘* Raven” will illustrate 
this idea. The former is like a flood of music dropped down 
out of heaven, and seems to float all the solid world; the lat- 
ter, like the poem itself, is made up, and seems to be stuck 
on to the structure of the fable as if it were an afterthought 
ornament, or a tune mude for the occesion. We can see 
how gradually it accompanied the building up of the poem 
and how artfully it is made to fit the gloomy theme. And, 
at all events, the influence of Poe was not good for a good 
life. It is splendid disease from top to bottom. Willis was 
«a man of society and of artificial feciings and manners. But 
strange to say, he rarely reflects his personality in his poems; 
and there is often a simplicity and sweetness about them 
which contrast notably with N. P. W., the Beau Brummel 
of New York fashion. His religious pieces open the door 
to quite a new region in his nature which few would have 
expected to find there at all, and which vastly enhances his 
moral character by revealing to us his spiritual storehouses. 
His other poems are refined, polished and classical. But 
he was no more an American singer than Longfellow is, or 
Shelley was. He went to Europe for his inspirations. How 
could he otherwise write songs for Americans? This dirty 
democratic soil—which, by the way, was good enough for 
George Washington's feet to walk upon—inspires as yet no 
American poet. There was George P. Morris, it is true, and 
he did his best—good man!—but poetry is mightier than 
mere mechanic art, and its influence fills the world and lasts 
forever. 7 

Bryant seems to have got hold of this thought, or the 
thought had got hold of him and would not let him go, God 
had given him a great faculty, and it involved a great re- 
sponsibility, and he set himself to work scriousliy—judging 
by his early poems—to compass and execute his mission. 
He was the first ot our poets who lay so close to the heart of 
nature, upon her beautiful American bosom, that he passion- 
ately loved her, and his love inspired him to sing her 
praises. There is no maudlin sentimentality in Bryant, he 
apes no school nor leader, he affects no Kuropean nonsense, 
cares nothing for the feuds and romances of its great baro- 
nial halls, but goes direct to our virgin forests, wild lands 
and bright waters, and beholds, through them, the great 
apocalypse of American destiny. 

His poems smell of the fragrant pine wood, and the sweet 
pure airs of heaven in the wilderness. Here at last we are 
at home, domesticated with nature as she shows herself upon 
our own soil, and we love her all the more because of the 
beautiful sorcery of words and sweet music in which the 
poet has represented her. ‘The flowers, and ferns, and 
mosses—the birds and beasts of the forest, are all more or 
less photographed in his verses. We drink in them also, of 
the morning air, and seem to grow like melons in his sunshine, 
Hereinare strong, vigorous, refreshing lite, and imagery drawn 
from the primal solitudes of nature—new and strange—as if 
Homer were speaking to us again from the morning of time 
and man’s history. 
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IF WE WOULD. 


If we wonld but check the epeaker, 
When he soils a neighbor's fame, 

If we would but help the erring, 
Ere we utter words of blame; 

if we would, how many might we 
Turn from paths of ain and shame. 





Ah! the wrongs that might be righted 
If we wonld but see the way! 

Ah! the pains that might be lighten'd 
Every hour and every day, 

If we would but hear the pleadings 
Of the hearts that go astray. 


Let ns atep outside the stronghold 
Of our selfishness and pride: 

let ns lift our fainting brothers, 
Let us etrenethen ere we chide: 

bet us, ere we blame the fallen, 
Hulda light to cheer and guide. 





Ah. how blessed—ah, how blessed 
Earth would be if we but try 
Thus to aid and right the weaker, 
Thus to check each brother's sich: 
Thue to walk in duty’s pathway 
To our better life on high. 
in each life, however lowly, 
There are seeds of mighty good, 
Still we shrink from souls appealing, 
With a timid “If we conld:”’ 
Bat our God, who judgeth all things, 
Knows the truth is, ‘‘If we would.” 
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MRS. WOODHULL AND THE POODLES OF THE 
PRE 


‘* Mar- 
riage Laws” which, it seems, his given umbrage to some of 
the old foss'] country newspapers. One of these is a Jersey 
paper, and the editor makes a long extract from it, which he 
in some very moral words which ought to do 
good to his readers, who are currently reported to be old 
women, and spinsters who don’t know how old they are. It 
wou'd not matter to us a jot what this moral editor has said, 
if he only spoke the truth. We could pardon the bad taste 
which prompted him to abuse ourselves ladies because, 
in spite of themselves, they have been pressed to the front 
of battle in the great social questions of the day—and espe- 
ciully in the Woman’s Suffrage question—we say we could 
pardon this, because it is only genuemen who understand 
and practice the amenities anc courtesies of discussion. But 
we prot st against such words as these when used in connec- 
tion with “ Mrs. Woodhull” and the article alluded to. The 
editor, speaking of the woman’s movement, says, “ No cause 
has been move embarrassed and made odious by 
absurd and, sometimes, even positively mischievous schemes 
than this. The advocates of free love and of looseness have 
got inamong the friends of this movement and played all sorts 
of bad with it.” He then goes on to quote the article, pre- 
mising that Mrs. Woodhull edits the journal in which it ap- 
pears, and thus, by implication, making her responsible for 
the notions of her correspondent. He further apologizes for 
giving the obnoxious contents of the article to his readers in 
these words: “ The views it presents and the suggestions it 
makes are so mischievous that we quote from it to show its 
quality.” This is a good deal like introducing a young man 
into evil scenes and company to teach him to avoid them, 
and is the practice of all cowards and sneaks who lug spicy 
things into their columns, and then profess to be horrified 
that such wickedness could possibly exist in the world. 

We have read over the contraband article with care and 
confess that we see no kind of harm in it, but a vast deal of 
good, John Milton, the great orthodox poet, and builder of 
the immortal epic known as “ Paradise Lost,” goes quite as 
far as the author of this article on “ Marriage Laws” in his 
‘Plea for Divorce,” only learned John backs his argument 
not only with incontrovertible logic and the experience of 
mankind, but with a whole park of Bible artillery, in the 
shape of passages from Scripture. 

Milton said that divorce ought to be as easy as marriage 
in the getting thereof; and old Michael Montaigne is of the 
same opinion, and tells us that at a certain period of Roman 
history, when divorces were open both to men and women 
upon a great variety of complaints, there was not such a 
thing as a divorce known for five hundred years. This is 
literally true, with some half dozen recorded exceptions, 
and proves the rule absolute. The author of the “ Marriage 
Laws’ is evidently a sincere and earnest soul, seeking to do 
good to his fellow-men by removing a heavy shackle from 
the mind and body of the race. He says, that for two peo- 
ple to live together when they hate each other—when their 
pursuits, aspirations and aims of life are all different—when 
they live, in short, in utter misery, it is cruel to compel 
them to abide by their swearings at the altar, to “ love, honor 
and obey,” and declares that the “ primal promise is all non- 
sense,” a proposition which we cheerfully indorse, as we do 
likewise the following pretty amendment suggested by this 
writer: “ Love is not a matter of volition but of necessity 
We can only love that which is loveable, honor that which 
is honorable and obey that which is reasonable; and the 
bride at the altar can only honestly say, ‘I will continue to 
love my husband so long as he is loveable, honor him so 
long as he remains honorable, and obey him so long as bis 
commands are just and reasonable.’ ” 

There seems to us no kind of immorality and license to 
free Iove in these words, which are indeed the “ words of 
truth and soberness.’”’ Our moral editor thinks otherwise. 
He thinks that because two foolish people have taken upon 
themselves the bonds of matrimony they are to remain 
bound together until jolly old Death parts them. But there 
is neither good sense, good morals nor good Christianity in 


An article appeared in this journal weeks ago on 


introduces 


ishould never be able to cet. 
‘bein! and how 


| 


it, although it is just such stupidity and old fogyism as this | 
which has built up so strong a wall of prejudice and ignor- | 
ance and ghostly fear in favor of perpetual marriages, no | 
matter under what circumstances of crime and misery. 


We should like to put our editor to the test in proof of | 


It weuld | 
| 


his own theory of the indissolubility of marriage. 
give us pleasure—real pleasure—to tie this gentleman to 

bad woman, whose whole nature was immoral, and who aia 
her best to make his life a living hell. We should like then 


to hear what he has to say about everlasting marriage. He 
would be the first to call it names, we dare be sworn. He 


would dub it adultery, sin, crime and abominable injustice, 
and would never cease to plead fur a divorcee, which he 
Poor man! what a plight to 
cold-blooded he would think any one who 
did not sympathize with him! 

Can’t he, therefore, put himself into the position of writers 
against the existing marriage laws, and believe it possible 
that they may know what they are talking about? That 
they may have suffered from precisely such causes as we have 
named, and as we desire to test our moral editor’s princi- 
ples by in regard to matrimony. We may be sure that 
three-fourths of the misery of mankind spring from unhappy 
marriages. Everybody knows it, sees it, pities it, but only 
trammeled lives” dare to denounce the whole scheme as an 
offence to God and an insult to the human intellect. 


But this godly editor talks about the ‘‘divine sanction 


3s 


ashe says. But | 
sanction is given 


nose at everybody who ‘‘scouts that idea,” 
e, for one more, don’t believe the divin 
to any but the good,true and genuine — arriage of noble 
souls. Two wretches,man and woman, both thieves and 
worse, go before the altar, and ask the priest to marry them, 
that they may breed a whole progeny of criminals to prey 
upon society. The priest may not know them, but possibly 


the divine sanction is accorded to it? Ifso, all we can say is, 
that we would not like to be in the shoes of the divine 
sanction. 

Whatever may become of this argument, however, there 
are such things as truth an] fairness in public as well as in 
private discussions, and since it by no means follows that 
Mrs. Woodhull indorses the sometimes very queer and crude 
crotchets of her correspondents, neither docs it follow that 
this editor has the right to try and make it appear that Mrs. 
Woodhull is the person who puts forth the views contained 


name is to it, no doubt she is the author of it; 
not, our astute editor has no more right to charge her with 
it, or with holding views similar to those expressed 
in it, than he has to charge it upon the Rev. Mrs. Catherine 
Beecher Stowe, or any otherman. But we fear there isa 
good deal of malice in this editor’s statement regarding Mrs. 
W oodbull’s responsibility ; at all events, he shows a consid- 
erable desire to misrepresent her. He must know well 
enough that WoopnuLt & CLAFLIN’s WEEKLY is open to 
all opinions, and that its editors do not necessarily indorse 
anything which appears in its columns over another’s signa- 
ture, or that is quoted from another paper, the latter of which 
is true of the case in question. 

It is not a little curious, too, that the country editor should 
have gone back to an issue of nine weeks ago, in order to 
make his attack. And it is still more curious that he should 
have charged Mrs. Woodhull with the sentences contained in 
the Marriage Laws article which he quotes from to sustain 
hisabuse, inasmuch as neither she nor any of her friends nor 
correspondents wrote it, but it was copied from the London 
Cosmopolitan to show how advanced the English journalists 
were upon this “ tickli” subject and how boldly they dare to 
speak out about it. 

The fact of the case is, that this editor, or sume minion of his, 
has exhibited quite too much spleen to warrant his readers 
in making the desired application. He must remember they 
do not wear green glasses. He, or somebody who speaks 
through him, evidently has a grudge against Mrs. Woodhull. 
He is perhaps jealous of the position she has achieved 
for herself—of being at the head of the women’s movement— 
and asthe first among men or women wo discover the mightiest 
fact of modern history in that XI Vth Amendment, viz. : that 
woman everywhere is thereby accorded an equal right with 
man to vote at elections,ete. The little editor man strikes at 
high game, but he won't bring it down. He does his best to 
blacken her character in the estimation of the bread-and-butter 
children who go by the name of women, and suck candy in 
church, and never heard in all their lives any objection raised 
to the existing marriage laws, he tries to make Mrs. Wood- 
hull out to be a very black sheep, we say, with such nonde- 
scripts as these, who are evidenily his only readers ; but he 
can no more harm her with really good and intelligent citi- 
zens than he could harm the great pyramid by leaning his 
poor little body against it. He says, “ Such women as this 
Mrs. Woodhul) and her public demonstrations, do great harm 
to the cause of the reform,” etc. Now this is poodleism out 
and out. Mrs. Woodhull has carved for‘herself a name in 
the history of this country which cannot be blotted out, and 
her fame is only just beginning to dawn. Ina few years at 
most, and it may be much earlier, every woman in the land 
will have a vote through her “ public demonstrations,” and if 
that be doing harm, may God give her strength to do more 





of it. “a 


the brave people whom he taunts as living “ free and un-: 


which is afforded to the married condition, and turns up his? 


God does; and in this case, will ofr devout editor affirm tha; | 
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INSIN ‘UATIONS, PERSONALITIES, SLANDERS. 

In view of the present busy condition of many per- 
sons who have no better business than to be engaged 
in retailing stale maliciousness or in inventing 
insinuations, but who lack the honesty and that 
manhood and womanhood which speaks no ill, except 
he know it true; and to show them that they do not trouble 
us in the least, we quote from No. 19 of this journal the fol- 
lowing, and wish them all the happiness and good which 
can possibly arise from such employment. Now, as in Sep. 
tember last, we are too much engaged in better business to 
waste time upon such specimens of a common brotherhood, 
simply remarking that we are perfectly willing to receive 
the first stone from bim or her who is without sin among 
them : 


new 


The world has yet almost no conce ption of a personality 
and character which stand so secure in their own pur- 
poses, their self-justified freedom, and their consciousness of 
strength as to meet every event and contingency as they 
may arise, that thereisnmo fear and no care of what the 
world may say or think. Precisely that is, however, our 
position ; and we even forget, in our simple eirnestness to 
live true lives and do our work, that there are people in the 
world still to defer to the die tum of Mrs. Grundy. If we are 
true to ourselves, to our own highest sense of right, we are 
content. ‘The whispers, or the loud talk, or the sly malicious 
inuendo are alike indifferent, and if it were not that we are 
occasionally reminded by the anxiety ot a friend that some- 
thing is buzzing, we should not, on our own account, even 
have occasion to say “shoo fly!” 


The world is, for the most part, in its babyhood, and in 
the condition of imperfectly conceived and badly bred 
babies at that. We have our earnest purpose to accom- 
plish, and by the help of the good angels we shall accom- 
plish it,in good part. It is to instruct the silly and perverted 
menta ities, and to elevate and refine the low and sensual 
appetites of this halt-rotten humanity about us! but what 
the said humanity may say or think of us, in the meantime, 
is of little moment. 


We have no contempt but the highest admiration and re- 
spect for the possible man and woman. We have no con- 
tempt for the actual man and woman; but, with a few noble 
exceptions, and they grow fewer every day with our in- 
creased experience, we do not propose to deter to their onin- 
ions. We measure the world by high standards, and we find 
it wanting. 

We do not despise, for that is an action and sometimes a 
fierce sen'iment, but we passively disregard and ignore the 
judgments which the world may pass npon us. Nobody is 
really entitled to have a judgment upon what they cannot 
understand, and people bowed and compressed out of all 
natural shape cannot, a3 we said in the b: ginning of this ar- 





ticle, comprehend the fe eling even of those whom the truth 
bath made free. 
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LES GEORGIENNES AS A POLITICAL HOROSCOPE. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER AS BOBOLI. 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS rACTICS 
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James Fisk, Jr., is aman of the times. His acute percep- 
tion tells him exactly when, where and how to make a hit. 
He looks a long way ahead, waits until his chance comes. 
then seizes it with unerring grasp. Anything he takes hold 
of has life in it ; anything he passes by is either not worth 
picking up or not high enough game tor him. He is eue. 
cessful because he works to a definite end, and never for a 
moment loses sight of it. 

For some weeks past this city has been on the Quit vive in 
anticipation of the appearance of “ Les Georgiennes” and 
James Fisk, Jr.’s, elephant. But few who have seen the 
numerous announcements of the advent of this drama had 
any idea of the real significance of its production at this 
particular juncture; but once having seen it in all its geor- 
geousness, no one can fail to see its political drift, and the 
adroitness with which the Woman’s Rights question is rep- 
resented, in its several phases, throughout the entire drama. 
We had no idea, as we entered the theatre, of the connection 
of the drama with our cause; but as we passed through the 
wicket, we noticed a significant twinkle in the Admiral’s 
eye, that we knew very well meant something, and what 
that something was we will now proceed to explain. 

Les Georgiennes represents 4 certain city about to be at 
tacked, and its male defenders being cowardly do not come 
forward to defend their capital and their liberties under their 
constitution. The women therefore rise, organize and under- 
take the defence of their capital (capitol) and constitution. 
placing Feroza at their head and Nani next in command. 
In this state of affairs Boboli, leaving the men, joins the 
women, but is only halt-hearted in their cause, having his 
own ends in view; he sees how affairs are likely to turn out 
and wishes to be on the right side enacting the role of “* heads 
I win, tails you lose.” Rhododendron (or Revolution) is 
head of a party who assail the capital (capitol.) 

Feroza gets hold of the key to the plan of attack of Rho 
dodendron, and Nani (the general) keeps the key of the 
fortress under her armor. We will explain no more of 





the play, but putting the proper names to the proper charac- 
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ters, present the followin 


cast and work out the drama, 
quoting its exact words. 


he inference is too plain to be 


misunderstood. 
NS oo. sieekdeencedanee _.« Victoria C. Woodhull. 
ak hinhulétnexwasetse sccdsxccsumiteseten Tennie C, Claflin. 
EE EEE Sr na kgay ae See ee Seema Fe Henry Ward Beecher. 
NEL, ewids . cs-icanictsceubtewabweess The Revolution, 
Les Georgiennes. . a? ....Women’s Rights Party. 
SPs vhasascdsccadcencceenadeae4 The Corstitution. 


Les Georgiennes finding the constitution likely to be tram- 
pled under foot to the detriment of the liberties of the women, 
call a council of war and in solemn conclave organize and 
appoint Fereza as commander-in-chief. 


FEROZA. Now, understand, ladies, that I 
Mean to have everything laid 
Aside for the defence of the country! 
NANI We have set up a government of 


Women; but Feroza, having ail 
The right to command, as the 
Strongest head in the town 
(Country), has been proclaimed 
General-in-Chief. 
Les Groratennes. Hurrah for Feroza! hurrah for THE GENERAL ! 


BoBo.i. Rise up in (THE) Revolution, 
Oh, TIMID DAMES! 
Nani. Ah, ladies, and misses fair, 
A‘l the men have run away. 
BoBo.t. Now, you know they went out 
To beat the enemy. 
FEROZA. No more idle phrases; let us to the facts. 
BoBOoLi. But do you want me to spoil my future ’ 
NANI. itis no disgrace to be rebels— 
ln this case it is highly moral. 
BoBoLi. Ah that woman has thrown 


Vague yearnings into my soul, 


[Here Feroza and Nani discover that women have the 
right to vote under the XIV. Amendment to the Constitu- 


tion |. 

NANL. A nice discovery we have made ; 
To think that I should hold here, 
in this little hand, what is going 
To save the country. 

Bowo.t. Ili pretend to know nothing, 
And ignore the rest. 

iSong by Les GEORGLENNEs. | 
The moment has come 
Tisat ends the reign of men. 

BoBoLi At that Feroa! ah, these women! 

FEROZA. Let us strengthen our arms with 
Steel, for our cause is the noblest. 

BOBOLL. Let me betray 80 as not to be 


Betrayed myseif. 

|Here having the shadows of coming events 
Floating before his vision he betrays 
Rhododrendron. } 


RHODODREN DON (confessing), I tried to win 

Over the guard of the gates 
sy giving him three 
Rupees, but the rascal was 
Incorruptible, 


Busolt They are all like that in 
This country, consciences of iron, 
In men of bronze, they will 
Never betray their trust till you 
(et to the fifth rupee 
(See sermon containing the remark 
* You Know how it is yourself.’*> 
RHopopENDRON. “ Yes, that’s just what happened.” 
BoBOLt. * [know the scale of rates."’ 
[See above sermon. } 
song by Rhododendron. 
** Resistance is useless 
Submit to fate,” 


FEROZA. ‘* Come, surrender.” 
BoBOLt. * lam as gentie as a lamb, 


As gentile as two lambs.” 
RuopopeNvkun. ** Well ladies. are you satistied*” 
Les GroraieNnnes. * Enchanted.” 


BOBOLI. * [masventile as a lainb ; as 


gentie as two lambs," 
Les Georgiennes. 
But the moment has come 
That ends the reign of men. 


BoBot.s. My i¢oglans and I, 


Whom your example excites, 
Wish, upon my word, 
To march ip your rear. 

MorALE.—-The discovery that the Amendment gives the 
right to vote, at first placed Feroza in command of the 
Woman's Rights movement, but frigutened those half- 
hearted in the cause; who, when they find this to be the 
key to the posi.ion, fall in line and victory ensues. James 
Fisk’s elephant is merely the symbol of our new movement, 
and the astute Fisk has appropriately made it one of the 
first magnitude. 

We are certainly gratified at the mannerin which “ Prince 
Erie” has put this symbo'ical drama on the stage ; the silk- 
en and brilliant colored Fastern costumes; the choruses 
(some ot which were very superior); the drummer girls with 
their pretty blue and white costumes, keeping perfect time 
with their marching and countermarching; then with the 
dashing Aimee and the model figured petite Persini, both 
artistes of the very first order, give a bill of fare not certainly 
to be surpassed as affording a thoroughly enjoyable evening's 
amusement, which the audiences appear to highly appreciate. 
The inherent attractions of the piece, combined with its po- 
litical prognostications and allusions, as shown in our quo- 
tations, will give it a long lease of life. J. R. 








THE RADICAL 


BY E. G. HOLLAND. 


The cosmic spheres that radiant glow 
In peaceful orbite, ceaseless flow ; 
And ho disruptive influence mars 
The grand repose of marching stars. 


The I Earth, which bathes in golden light, 
‘Co distant worlds seems glad aud bright: 
Yet at her centre all may see 

The real throb of tragedy. 


When first arose the mountain chains 
From depths unknown above the plains, 
The central fires that bade them rise 
Were radical—and deeply wise. 


The storm that makes the ocean roar 
In foaming rage against the shore, 

Or sends the lightning through the akY, 
Is the radical, coming nigh. 


The Cyclone, whose rotative sweep 
Breaks up the calmness of the deep, 
And makes the wave its sportive toy, 
Is radical in ocean's joy. 


The winds that blow from northern sky, 
With hale, refreshing energy, 

Are radicals we cannot apare 

For making pure the sultry air. 


Niagara® eterna! roar. 

And torrents which incessant pour, 
Chime not with timid caution’s vein, 

But triumph in heroic strain. 


The central fires that deeply lie 

In this, our grand Humanity, 

At times upheave the mountains strong, 
And bury deep the moral wrong. 


The sense of right, the Passion-fire, 
The Reason c lear, the righteous ire, 
Unite to burn in flames sublime 
The crushing tyrannies of time. 


And radical is Nature's force, 
Educing epochs in its course, 

W hose action bold and strong and free, 
Evolved each rare sublimity. 


No less in all Historic lore 

Are those high Forces we adore. 
Whose play has broken error’s chain, 
And Freedom's shout evoked again. 


In every clime, in every age, 

The highest truth of seer and sage 

Hus lived and flamed throuzh souls that were 
The radiz of its blossoms rare. 


Conservative are Nature's laws, 

Educing lava and its cause, 

With whirlw inds flerce and thunders grand, 
And earthquakes shaking sea and land. 
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TOPICS OF TO-DAY. 
LECTURE BY WENDELL PHILLIPS, 


WORKINGMEN TO FREE THE WORLD. 


HE TRAINS WITH THE WOMEN'S RIGHTERS, 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—If any one should ask me why 
I bring to this lecture-platform such grave questions as I 
shall try to otfer you, when usuaily these winter-evening 
lectures are regarded as a literary entertainment than any- 
thing graver, my reply would be that I took upon this system 
of lectures, not as a literary entertainment, but as one of the 
great educational instrumentalities of a tree government— 
one of those necessary adjuncts to politics; for when God 
flings on a generation a great issue, it needs some power to 
tear it open, and riddle it with ligbt, and marshal the facts, 
and gither the argument, and crowd the brain, and lift the 
heart, and ripen the million voters up to the level of an in- 
telligent grapple with the new issue. Politics which con- 
templates an immediate result and action on the very mor- 
row, cannot afford to lift the angry issue, cannot safely touch 
it. Neither ordinary journalism nor ordinary politics to-day 
could stand in California and take the Chinese issue in its 
hands, and hold San Francisco still while they cram down 
her reluctant throat the facts which she must know and does 
not wish to know on that angry and unpopular and de spised 
topic. The first time that | ever saw William H. Seward in 
the Supreme Court of the United States he said to me: “ Go 
on, travel about, manufacture as much public opinion as you 
can, ripen it, and when it is finished I will use it up here in 
the Senate.” Well, it was an exact description of the real 
relation under our Government between a United States 
Senator and a vagabond lecturer. [Laughter.] One is to 
make the road safe—one is to ripen the question up to the 
possibility of political treatment. Now, therefore, when I 
bring on to this lecture-platform the questions that 
politics will bandle ten years hence; when [ try to 
take the anger, the contempt, the indifference, the 
mob of 1835 on the slave question, and do my 





share to lift it into the loyality and intelligence of 


1861, I think I am using this platform for the very best and 
highest purposes ; and | bring you, therefore, the creat ques- 
tions that do not to-day make the politics, but underlie them; 
will crop out into their tull significance five yeurs, seven 
years, three years, ten years hence. In 1835, in Oc tober, | 
was still in the gall of bitterness and bond of iniquity. 1 
was alawyer. [{Laughter.] Seated in my office I heard a 
noise in the street, went down to find what made it, saw 
three thousand men in broadcloth dragging a man through 
the streets with a rope around his wais:, I didn't know him; 
I had never seen him. Of course I didn't know whut offence 
he had given, or what idea he represented. Of course it 
was Mr. Garrison, and it was the anti-proslavery mob of 
October 25, 1835, in the streets of Boston. But I was notan 
abolitionist; I was only a young lawyer, fresh from bouks, 
with alla young lawyer's kien sense of the sacredness of 
personal rights—fresi trom the study of Genesis, of Anglo- 
Saxon liberty. I bad all Daniel Wel ster’s eulogy on law in 
New England at my tongue’send. I was penetrated through 
and through with Story’s idolatry for the Constijution, and, 
of course, after nine years’ study of such models, supposing I 
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stood under the most perfect Government, I looked out on 
this scene of mob violence with the hoite-t indignation. It 
was the viv lition of the central 1ight of the Sax. n’s idea of 
liberty. Presently the Mayor appeared on the scene. He 
represented law; he was the symbol of miagisiracy, 
watched him apxiously,and to my utter astonishment he 
never issuedacommand. Heordered nobody; hesummon d 
no policemen. Bare - headed, hat in hand, bending Letore the 
mob, he prayed and besought and entrcated and exhoried 
these “ comrades” and * acquaintances” of his to condescend 
to remember that he was a magistrate, Well, the angry 
mob swept over him, as the ocean sweeps over ih 
sand. He utterly surged out-of sight, while thie 
tumult now swept one street and now anotler in angry de 
fiance. I had a commission then in a Sutlolk r g ment. 
By my side stood my colonel, an older lawyer than I. | 
said to him, ‘‘ W hy don’t the Mxyor call us out? There 
are the guns in Faneuil Hall! We will scatter this mob in 
ten minules My wiser colonel, in ten words, taught me 
more of Uniied States Government than nine years Oi study 
had taught me. He gave me what tlhe clergymen call “ my 
first realizing sense” of the mature of the institutions nnd r 
which I lived. [Laugiter.} Pointing to the crowd, he said 
tome: “ You fool! Don’t you sce that the reg ment is in 
front of you? Don’t you see that the thousa.d men who 
would handle those muskeis are here ¥’ Then, tor the first 
time, it flashed through me that in this Government of ours, 
with all its meri ts, in a critical hour, when the passions ol 
meu fling themse lves against law, there is no reserve gee 
there is no bayonet anchor to which you can appeal ; but a 
that moment just so much of law-abiding, self-respe ctful, 
intelligent sense as there is the mob, just so much govern- 
ment you have got and no more. Li youare not hanged then 
you will enjoy your life to-moriow. Lt your house is not 
burned down you wiil live in it the next day. This is not 
our idea of government. We borrow the word from a race 
that look up to quitea different machine, Im England it is 
net so. When Birmingham lay in the hands of the mob a 
week the Iron Duke ordered his Scoich guards to rough 
grind the scoundrels, as they did at Waterloo, and, vaulting 
ing into their saddles, they rode the- people down. There 
is an element in the British state that in the maddest 
hour of the maddest mob cannot shake a bair. We 
have nothing like it. That very spring, when the guns 
sounded at Sumter, I remember a thousind men met 
in my own City, in Tremont Temple, when Loston mer- 
Chants still thought it best to show South Cuarclina that 
we were submissive, and accordingly they opencd the Tre 
mont House and the Parker House gratis, and by 11 o'clock 
they had got a thousand meninto that condition of mind 
that they turned them into the gallery and turn a Us into the 
street. Why do I give time to this? To bring to your 
mind this element, and remind you by these lit ttle reminis 
cences that it becomes thoughiful men to ask themseives the 
question, “ What is the opportunity, what is the facility, 
which lies right at the hand of s:!f-seeking wealth when it 
pleases to lift up the dregs of society and fling it a. ainst law’ 
How do they get the means? How is it done? In a country 
of schools and churches where property is so widely ditlused 
how is it, on critical conditions, that asmail class of men 
can lift up the demoralized elk ments and beat down law’” 
Lord Macauley says, in one of those profound and suggestive 
chapters, ‘‘ The great evil vices is that in the ordinary hours 
ion rock and demoralize a large class which ut such times 
hide and skulk from the notice of society, but on critical 
occasions they re-emerge, and, in the hands of base men, are 
forged into weapons that beat down law.” What is New 
York? New York is 500 men,a little ring that use and hold 
the city like a piece of private property. Llow co they gov 
ern it? They vovern it ——s hsome }000 tools. « very one 
of whom oughtto be hung. |[Great applause. | On & Criti- 
cal day one of these leading 500 s ays to his tool, ** Go down 
to the polling-booth ana miuke it so disord ( ily and a neve! 
ous that no peaceable man will dare to epproach it.” The 
man says, “It Ido that it sends ine to Sing Sing.” “ Nota 
bit of it; | hold the judge in one hand and the district-atter 
nev in the other. Dowbat Itell you. You are safe. Go 
back upon me to-day and I will bang you for what you did 
yesterday.’ | Applause.}| In other words, this class of men 
are alre ady so compromised that safety lies only in goin 
forward. Well, how can he do the duty assign a him ¢ He 
can't iO there alone, but must have comrades, lie cun't vip 
to some fifty or one hundred thrifty mechanics, and SAY Lo 
them, ** Come Jet us go and break the laws.” Ile musi go 
to men already half rotted by their vices, and besotted by 
habitual imbibitions at the corner grocery. That is the duty 
ussigned him. Every man that stucies the ten le ncies of the 
day knows that this is no exaggerated picture, but a b fird’s- 
eye view of the machinery that makes your great city’s goy 
ernment. Iam not blaming any party for it. | am not here 
tu day blaming any man for it; my inquiry is deeper than 
that. Iam here to suguerestlo vou mot only that the fuct isso. 
but that it could not be otherwise; for in the very elements 
that make the city government this is the inevitable result 
and that unless you change the elements you cannot « xpi et 
to change the result. Take the city of Boston. | know ita 
details better. lt is asmall place compared with yours. We 
have not a quarter of ampllion. ‘There are always two 
classes of men, the conservative and progressive, the man 
that needs the spur, and the man that needs the curb ; the 
mun that never looks with any satisfaciicn on a new moon, 
and the man that is never satisfied unless it Chanves once u 
month, They masquerade in all hisiory. They are present 
in all society since history recorded it. God's meitod of 
check aud balance perfectiv exists, Each one may 
look up to his Mak r and say the mind you gave 
me and the circumstances in which [ was placed 
forbid my looking at cvents otherwise, These two 


these stands a third force. Behind it is $80,000,000 vevoted 
to the manufacture of drink. In front oj them throe or four 
thousand drinking saloons; in front of them the demoralized 
class, the dangerous class, the créminal class. I don’t care 
for the epithet—a class that is ever present in cil a class 
with whom social science deals; the class that law cannot 
curb; the class that wealth panders to in order to double its 
gculns. These men have no idcas ; th Vy have or uy ane ‘bj ct, 
and that objece is that the Jaw shall never be executed 
against them. On election day they say we d n't care a 
Wuit for your ideas, just give us the men that won't execute 
the law agaist us. The y hold the balto 8, hive ever hold 
the ballots. There is not acity from fi ty thousind up toa 
million where they don’t. The candidate virtually makes 
the promise and itiskept. Lsay in every great city on this 
great Continent, the mayor and aid: rmen ure neth ng but a 
standing committee nominated by its grog shops, aud have 
not been anything elefor many years. [Appiause.} And 





thus it follows thatthere has not been a great city on this 
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continent governed for twenty consecutive years decently, 
so far as the proteciion of life, free speech and property is 
concerned. So far as this theory of ours of self-government, 
of universal suffrage, has grappled hitherto with the prob- 
lem of governing a great city, it is a failure. You may put 
on your diamonds and walk on London Strand, and be safe. 
You would not try it in Broadway without making your 
will; and Broadway is the unadulterated result of universal 
suffrage in our circumstances. London streets are safe, be- 
cause Sir Robert Peel, in organizing her police gov- 
eroment, took a leaf from the despotic form of the 
Continent and interpolated it into British law. Every 
student of the census knows that the tendeney ol 
the age is to the aggregation of cities. Cities in- 
crease faster than population, The nature of modern civ- 
ilization all tends to muss men together into cities, and the 
problem of statesmanship in the next generation is how to 
grapple with the government of great cities. Great cities 
are points where weath makes its heart and home. Montes- 
quieu said Paris was France; to-day, for another reason, 
great cities are getting to be the state. The experience of 
the last fifty years show that great cities are only saved by 
accident ‘rom the control of their criminal classes. San 
Francisco flung away law and institut: da vigilance commit- 
tee; so did New Orleans and Baltimore. The sin of in- 
temperance is the dry-rot of the great cities of the 
nation, and while great cities give characier to the empire, 
something that shall efliciently grapple with it is the essen- 
tial of the statesmunship of the nest generation. For in- 
temperance is no skin disease, no individual weakness ; it 
lies in the very blood of the race. Every race has its domi- 
nunt weakness, its besetting sin; and if you want to know 
it and mark it, trace it back before Christianity, put it into 
costume, and you will aways find the beginning. 
The Saxon race has everywhere shown two ruling passions: 
thirst for empire and intoxication. What I wish to do is 
to lift the temperance idea to the level of its patriotic sig- 
nificance. I kauow that it has two sides: one is the Chris- 
tianity that puts its arms round the drunkard and enwraps 
him in tse warmest symputiy, and tries to plant in his 
heart so much resolution as be is capable of ; and the other 
side tries to make it safe for him to walk in the 
streets by mvans of a prohibition. We are an inventive race; 
a Yanke. baby, six months ols, will look over its cradle, plan 
& mouel, and grt out « paient betore be is nine months old 
por tee we are here just as ingenious in our statesman- 
ship. If this does not succeed, we will try another plan. 
An elogucnt woman lecturer telis a story which I will re- 
peat. In oue of the Westein States, the flourishing State 
of Lilinge is, Oue of her richest men said this: “ Give me reso- 
lution to pa-s that open door,” which led into the drinking- 
saloon, “ aud I wiil shure my wealth with you to-morrow.” 
He could not doit. Nobody but God can plant in a human 
soul that vigor of resolution which can trample his appetite 
under his toot. But there is one thing which law can do, 
which the satety of re;ublican institutions demands, and 
that is to shut those doors. [Great applause.] There is an- 
other question that is now looming all over the world, 
and that is the Jabor quesiion—the workingmen’s ques- 
lion. I consider it the absorbing question of the 
Bext generation, to civilization, and to the = govern- 
ments of Christendom. In Europe its aspect is a politi- 
cal one; here ii is social. We have seen half a million of 
workingmen of Prussia flung against balf a million working- 
menin France. They did not hate each other; their igno- 
rance of exch other was made use of to create unfriendliness. 
While the Frenchman had built out of his imagination a de- 
mon and called it German, the German had built out of his 
IMaygiMution a Monster and culled it a Frenchman, and both 
were mistaken, just as we in our war thought of each other; 
the South thought the Northa nation of peddlers that would 
not figut, aud the North thought the South a nation of bar- 
bariuns. It was not until we had seen each other on fifty 
battle-ficlis that we began to know each other, and one of 
the best resulis of the war is that the sections did come to 
know each otuer at list. [Applause.] But here we see two 
forces thrown together in Europe, to accomplish this last 
collapse of civilization, which we call the German 
war, aud it is the greatest danger of the nineteenth 
century. Men say it will take a million dollars to restore 
the beauty of Par.s, but that is hardly a consideration worth 
mentioning beside the graver aspects of the question. It bas 
made the Prussian a system of preparation for a similar war 
that will monopolize all the energies of the state in that di- 
rection. They took three adult years out ot every man’s life 
inerely to make him asoldier. Fifteen millions of ple 
have given three years. 4 orty-five millions of wasted years 
wherein a man has neither planted nor sown to lease a mort- 
gage on his feilows! That isto make the Prussian army 
now a& nation able to dictate to Europe at the point of the 
sword. And if England is ever to maintain her place, she, 
too, must adopt the system. And so must France; and 
it you l.ve you will see 100,000,000 of wasted years in Europe 
—wasted in the mere preparations for batile. The restora- 
tion of the feudai system would be no greater evil, and the 
name of Bismarck, that produced such a system, will be 
loaded with the curses of the next generation. [Great ap- 
plause, and cries of “ Hear! hear!”] The first step that he 
made westward trom Sedan, when Napoleon's broken sword 
lay at his foot; the first step that he made westward he for- 
feited his title of statesman, unless he can prove that he was 
the tool uf a bigoted king or a heathen soldier. [Hisses and 
appl.use jong continued.| Up to that moment every Prus-. 
siti Lad been taught by tis mother to revenge the insults of 
seventy years ago at Berlin. When Bismarck stood there, if 
he had held out the hand of brotherhood, and said the people 
of Germany have no war with the people of France, it would 
have been a gre iter guarantee of the peace of Europe than a 
dozen such territories as Alsace. [Applause.] Instead of 
that he has planted in every Frenchman's heart the cruel 
purpose to curry back revenge to the gates of Berlin, I 
now whatis said of Germany, her metaphysics and her 
advance in Protestaniism, but France has done more for pop- 
ular rights than adozen Germanes. [Applause.] But for her 
English Whig aristocracy would have sat like an incubus on 
Europe for centuries to come; her revolution, which is called 
hell by some, was the result of thought against superatition, 
of the people against kings; end, with ali her shortcomings 
France has done more to: Civilization than any other king- 
dom in Europe. [Applause.] She is like the beast in the 
gospel, the devil recds her as he departe from her; and her 
normal Condition and the place she occupies is a standing 
protest in favor ot right, humanity, liberty, and the masses. 
|Applause.} Europe congregates against her to-day. There 
are only three great powers in the world today. England 
stands third-rate; beuind her is the Irish question on one 
hand, the Alibama claims on the other. Russia, Prussia, 
and this Government are the only three ; and I do not think 
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it becomes the United States to send out congratulations to 
the blasphemous Emperor of Germany for his cruel conquest 
in this infamous war. [Applause.] mean what I say, for 
it is not a paltry sum of dollars nor a paltry kind of sympa- 
thy we oweto France. France, ever since 1791, has been 
our yoke-fellow in the great uprising of the people. She is 
the only great power in Europe that, with her will or against 
it, has been the bulwark always at the side of progress in this 
country. [Applause.] With all her shortcomings, in the 
cause of the people France is volcanic and Germany is mud, 
and she stands to-day in the vanguard of everything dynas- 
tic and aristocratic in Europe. And England let France fall, 
leaving herself the sole representative of freedom. She was 
judicially blind; nothing but her channel stands between 
Bismarck dictating the same law in London that he does in 
Paris. [Applause.] But no power will be allowed to domi- 
neer over Europe, for the workingmen will fling all these dy- 
nasties to pieces within the next twenty years. This ques. |, 
is social here. Here it is the protest of labor against wea tn 
—labor against capital. I am not going to enter in any 
breadth upon the complaint of labor against capital, although 
I agree with it. It is a sound that I believe our children 
will listen to and wonder that their fathers ever doubted it 
for a moment. Your great-grandchildren will sit in these 
seats and listen to some orator telling the story of a Vander- 
bilt with as much wonder as a modern audience hears Agas- 
siz describe the habits of a mastoedon [laughter] or as we 
wonder now that we ever thought it right to keep a fellow 
creature in bondage, and in seventy years hence your descend- 
ants will listen to the story of a Van@erbilt or an Astor with 
incredulity. I do not say that these men are wrong; they 
are but the growth of a false social system. Out of one 
hundred children lying in their cradles to-night in this city 
ten will have turned out weak; they cannot do anything 
without leaning on somebody. ‘Ten more will have turned 
out idealists—men that dwell in the skys—make poems, ip- 
vent things. [Laughter.] Their feet never touch the ground; 
they do not want any bread. [Laughter.] Of the fifty left 
ten will be rich, they will be worth from a million to forty 
millions; and of the fifty remaining members, they will rise 
every morning to coin their daily bread. Here is a 
man of sixty, he is worth forty millions—he has 
gathered it in forty years. There are 50,000 men that 
toil for him. At sixty most of them rise each morning to 
beg of him leave to toil. In the chain which connects the 
two there is a link which neither justice nor Christianity 
sanctions, and you will find it out. There are the men that 
trade in money and swap stocks, and there are ‘he men that 
trade in time. Out of that class come four-fifths of the rich 
men. Girard said the first thousand dollars he ever gath- 
ered were gathered with more toil than all the rest he pos- 
sessed. That is, it took him more Jabor to get up from the 
position of pennilessness to a standing on the first round of 
the ladder of capital than it took to mount all the otbers. 
Then there is something in all that leans unfairly on capital. 
Your children will find it out. I am not touching that 
question. That theme can be left. 1am on the ballot-box. 
We cancot afford to have a laboring class in this country. 
We cannot afford to have a narrow-minded, ignorant class. 
England can afford to have such a class; it don’t matter. 
She looks down in Lancashire, rotting in its ignor- 
ance, and does not care. If a man has intelligence 
enough to wield a spade, or attend a spindle, that is ali that 
is wanted. We want him to wield the ballot. When the 
Earl of Shaftesbury looks down into a cradle he knows that 
the child will never lift a hand against his fortune or title, 
and if he does anything he does it for the simple bidding. 
But when your Wall street looks down into acraule it knows 
that that baby hand will in due time wield the ballot, and 
unless it hastens to put morality on the footsteps of that 
baby, your country is not safe. I thank God for 
democracy. It is a glorious system; but it shows 
you that this labor question, to us, is not a question of 
mere sympathy. It is a question of absolute necessity. 
We cannot afford to have classes. If the time comes when 
you have got a class of capitalists standing apart permanently ; 
a class of labor standing apart—that is the end of the repub- 
lic. In England there is a capitalist class. It has stood over 
700 years unchanged. There is a Jabor—it has toiled 300 
years unchanged. Now and then, once in a while, a man 
makes bis way over the chasm. There is a man worth 
£1,000,000! strong evidence that his father was; strong 
robability that his son will be. There is a man in New 
fork worth $1,000,000; no evidence that his father was; no 
probability that his son will be. [Laughter.] The fathers ot 
your millionaires were p' ddlers. They count millions; their 
sons will die in the poor-house. Very likely it is for a re- 
public this shifting; it saves the average mood, the average 
intelligence, the general sympathy, the mutual sympathy. 
Every man that watches his time sees creeping out all around 
him the evidences that we are having a laboring class, and 
another class that is capital. Two great dangers assail us in 
the future. One is great cities, the very nucici and centre of 
talk and trade, a class dry-rotied with intemperance. Our 
fathers thought, when they bad abolished the nobility of 
blood they had secured democracy; but the nobility of a 
millionaire is of greater infinity than that of aduke. West 
of us those States newly grown and not merged into 
manhood have nothing but railroads. I can _ take 
you to two or three of them cobwebbed all over with rail- 
road corporations. There isnot a rail in the State that bas not 
the same name behind it practically ; and when you look out 
and want to discriminate the State and the railroad, you find 
that there is not a Jawyer or merchant that dare to mutter 
until that corporation sets the ‘example. You know you 
had a Legislature once at Albany; you bave not got any 
such thing now, only a standing committee to register. 
[Laughter.] It was no jest. It wasof too sad a nature to be 
a jest, when a year ago at Harrisburg,in the Legislature, 
a member said, “If Tom Scott has no further business with 
this Legislature I move we adjourn.” [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] I Janded lately in a town where one man worth 
fifteen millions breathed for the town, and a little while 
ago he thought he would have a county. He counted 
a dozen towns and wentto the Legislature and had them 
joined. Officers were elected, but the millionaire didn’t 
agree with the officers,and so he packed his carpet-bag 
again, and when the next sun arose there wasneither county 
nor judge. He hadtaken them up in his carpet-bag. If 
that great channel that lea?’s from Pekin to New York ever 
gets on to its financial feet, and the great commerce 
of it pours into your harbor, Congress will sit only 
as & committee to register its decree. 4 voice, “ That's 
so.”] You know it. Public labor with a problem out 
of which no statesman sees its exit, and the only 
efficient protest that we have heard against it, comes from a 
stifled voice of starved labor. Your papers print, with epi- 
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position of the miners of Pennsylvania. Three millions of 
men ready to submit to such laws would be enough to en. 
slave the reat of Jabcr.and I say to-day,thank God the 
miners of Pennsylvania have resisted. [Appiause.] Thank 
God that labor, from St. Louis to Portland, hes organized for 
resistance, for it is only twilight and struggling dawn of a 
better future. Much as any man here I reiuctate at agrari- 
anism that bartered private propcrty and repudiation; that de- 
nied the national debt. But as sure as tate it is on the cards tor 
a revolution that nothing but that of ‘91 in Paris will equal, 
unless Capital is wise in time, and presses labor nomore relent- 
lessly to the war. Why, gentlemen, there are in New Eng- 
land to-night 200,000 men and women that earn their living 
under a roof, in factories ; and from 5 o'clock in the morning 
till 8 at night they have nothing but the mill. Underground 
in Pennsylvania are from fifty to one hundred thousand men, 
and they have nothing incommon but toil. I do not care 
now for inhumanity; it is nothing to me the individual in- 
justice. I only follow that man after his fifteen hours of 
drudgery into his cheerless home. I only take the man’s 
hand as he comes from the mine, and I remember that hand 
is to weigli just as much as mine in deciding whether we 
have war with England, whether we shall pay the National 
Debt, and I approach him and say, “ Well now, my gocd 
fellow, I want to confer with you. Here is an English 
commission sitting ; shall we submit? Hereis a new scheme 
of Boutwell. Shall we pass it? Come now, shouldn’t you 
like to sit down to a juicy speech by Butler; or how would 
you like to read what Sumner has to say on the German 
war, what John Stuart Mill has to say on protection, suple- 
mented by the 7rivune on the same matter? [Laughter. | 
Ah, you laugh; you know itis absurd. Half amiihon of 
such men are growing up; half adozen minds can fling them 
into the ranks that write repudiation on their banner; halt 
a dozen minds can fling them into ranks that will fill your 
harbor with British monitors. WhatI say is, you canvot 
afford to cut up American population into these chunks ot 
ignorance, and let one man’s ambition and another’s selfish- 
ness,and another’s greed throw them into which scale he 
pleases. The workingman’s movement is simply a claim 
that this generation shail reconsider the question between 
capital and labor. It is simply a question that when you 
have trusted him with the ballot youshall give him an appor- 
tunity to obtain intelligence. You remember that when the 
British House of Commons three years ago added 300,000 
names to the list of voters the Tories resisted it, and when 
the speaker announced tuat it had become a law, Lowe, the 
leader of the Tomes, said, ‘‘ Now, the first necessity and the 
first duty of every Englishman is to educate the masses.” 
Americans, you are letting giant corporations concentrate 
wealth in the hands of a dozen greedy men from 
the harbor of New York to the harbor of 
San Francisco, grinding down the people to such a limit 
that the ballot-box is a sham, and universal suffrage the peril 
of the age. [Applause.] The question of the eight-bours’ 
employment is the claim for schools, the claim for thought, 
the claim for preparation. I think there is one idea could 
be added to the forces of society to grapple with these com- 
ing storms, for | believe that, stormy as the last thirty years 
have been, the thirty to come are to be stermier. I see so- 
ciety crashing and jostling frigates in a storm. The Repub- 
lican party itself, with its brow covered with laurels is rotien 
to the core [applause] rotten to the core with the servility 
to wealth and capital at Washington. [ Voice, “ Hear, hear,” 
and applause.}] One word more, I think there is an item of 
strengtli we may add to the side of honor and the Declara- 
tion of Independence in this struggle, and that is woman. 
[Applause.}] I am going to trouble you with one word. not 
on the subject of woman’s rights, although I accord to all of 
the argument. I think it a just question, well sustained, 
soundly urged. I trainin thatregiment. [Laughter.] But 
it is not asa right; no, it isasaduty. Looking out from 
that same stand point, the ballot-box, the advent of women 
into politics as one of the great strengthening elements, and 
on this account. There runs through all human history one 
law, seeming to be the law of God’s government of the race. 
I think it is this, that wherever you commit to one race a 

reat interest, the interest is lost and the sex deteriorate. 

t is not at all probable that in human experience we shill 
ever see a finer literature than the Greek, but you cannot 
read Sophocles to your daughter. Shakespeare was the 
highest mind of the English race, but you cannot open bim 
upon your centre table. You can read every word of Charles 
Dickens, you can chant every verse of Tennyson; but So- 
phocles had as pure a soul as Tennyson, and Chaucer lived 
in a finer atmosphere. Chaucer and Sophocles wrote for 
men. The reader was man. Tennyson and Dickens wrote 
for the race. Whatis scciety? It isa plane where men and 
women meet together, put their lives together, thoughts, dis- 
cuss the true, the beautiful, hopes, memories, aspirations; it 
is the only plane where men and women are fellows and 
equals. Society judges by a higher rule than the statutes. 
Now, I want to lift the caucus up to the level of the parlor; 
I want in some way to take that atmosphere and clear it so 
that it shall be in some way the atmosphere of society. You 
have been into many a saloon where the partition went half 
way to the roof, and it said, “* Gentlemen are requested to re- 
member there are ladies on the other side.”” 1 would like to 
put one up in the caucus. You may probe your man down 
to the network of the natives that make a man up, and, as 
sure asthere isa history behind, so there is a law which 
makes it certain that only standing side by side can we ac- 
complish the best results. So I believe in the politics of the 
future, with woman as anelement within it—not because 
she is an angel; she is no better than man. (Applause and 
laughter.) but it is the strongest strand in the rope of hope, 
and I believe that in this grapple with the outlying and un- 
derlying dangers which assail us, one of the safest aids for 
the future is in calling upon woman to remember that she has 
the brains and the heart, and God does not permit us to ex- 
cuse it from a share in the great battle for the hopes of the 
race and the model government of the century. 
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Facts FoR THE Lapres.—I can inform any one inter- 
ested of hundreds of Wheeler & Wilson machines of twelve 
years’ wear, that to-day are in better working condition than 
one entirely new. I have often driven one of them ata 
speed of eleven hundred stitches a minute. I have repaired 
fifteen different kinds of sewing machines, and I have found 
yours to wear better than any others. With ten years’ ex- 
perience in sewing machines of different kinds, yours has 
stood the most and the severest test for duraLility and sim- 
plicity. 
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Age lectures youth and youth lampoons old age 
One shakes his he ad, the other ehakes his sides 
The first gives maxims solid, trite and s: 
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The which the other silently deridee 


But also shown she likes the opposition ; 
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We ought to lean unto the nobler sex ; 
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** But which is it ?’’ be patient, don't perpiex. 
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Tr If you're a lady, ‘tis the male, of course, His impulse and his wishes are his cuides. P 
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. BY JOSHUA ROSE, It’s her ' alee is Bad ” ; ‘ . > oe 
' t's her own fault, [ really pity him. A fact that 1s too often overlooked - Y Fe 
| 4 a wat s ' ak i a SRPRP ES Re eS ee 
, : ) The rentlemen declare it Was a shame, The forest riant sears deca ys and mi ulde re ri Me 
; 3 mene & ABA F ‘ » MELA! ala al MIU T . » 
| 3 f ar °sh ‘ . — ' “cs ~~ cr ‘ . ‘ . 7 
4 i A scoundrel act, to injure her good name. His trunk storm-rent, bis aged branches crooked. : 
5 b 5 fn. . 2 ad ° . x 
$ (CONTINUED. | | ; ; ' . He stands a witness patent to beholders me hs 
4 Most people say they like their opposite, . vi 
i . san 3 ‘ : : That all to common destiny are booked. Lhe 
‘i ‘** And te]! her that he, being now our guest, Which pays but themselves a poor compliment; , , , , , Pha 
“ : . : Youth, pleasure, joy and trust go hand in hand, ie + 
' lo treat him with politeness—for the rest, I don't agree to such a dogma guite, : 7} 
: Age, wisdom and precept together stand. 3 
' I never could give my consent that she * 


I'll try to give my notion an embodiment 
In just one phrase, set down in black and white— 
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Could e’er disgrace her friends and family 
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By wedding with a commmon workman ; #0 

‘Tis best that she at once the truth should know ; 
I plainly see he is in love with her, 

That she returnea it, 1 do not aver. 


**T only mention this because, my dear, 
I’ve thought the matter over, and ‘tis clear 
His parents must be vulgar people, or 
They could not, for one moment, place before 
Their son a future in so mean a station, 
Repulsive to all taste and education, 
But that is their decision, and I bow 
My head and wipe my hands of them from now.” 


Then Mrs. Grey expostulated thus: 
* There's surely littic need of all this fuss, 
Beeause it is resolved by Mr. Clay 
That Frank should from the ranks fight his own way. 
Besides, I'm sure I really cannot see 
Why you should even think that there can be 
Aught but the merest friendship ‘twixt the two, 
But I will tell her all you bade me to. 


‘*T do not think that it is a disgrace 

To fill with credite’en the humblest place, 
And, whatsoever station Frank may fill, 

Hel be a gentleman and scholar still.” 

Then Mr, Grey laughed out, and thus replied : 
I'd rather such a friendship should subside : 
‘Tis dangerous; but leave it in my hands, 
And I will tell him how the matter siands. 


* 


** 


I often laugh at what good people fay, 
And then look at the course that they pursue. 
Come, tell me. can you point me out to-day, 
Among our friends, but one who acts up to 
These pretty principles which have such sway 
In parlor conversation ? It is true 
They point a romance with a moral grace, 
But in one’s practice never find a place. 


‘* 4 man’s vocation marks his social station 
And holds him to the grade of his position. 
The path he chooses is an indication 
That he considers it his true condition, 
And, notwithstanding all your fine oration, 
Society exac ea prohibition 
Against admitting to one’s social sphere 
Inferiors ; we to its rules adhere.” 
But Mrs. Grey was not at all convinced, 
Although beneath these scathing truths she winced; 
But, outwardly at least, she quite gave way, 
Which reassured and quite pleased Mr. Grey, 
tut in her heart she only hoped Frank might, 
By future progress, set the matter right, 
And promised, mentally, to aid his suit 
By every means and method, coute qui coute. 


*Tis said there never has been mischief done 
Unless there was a lady in the case. 
‘Tis false; I here deny it. IL, for one, 
Will not stand by and hear so foul a blot 
Attached unto a mother by a son; 
For dogmas work both ways, sir—do they not? 
Ha, ha! You do not like such personalities ; 
Then don't condemn the world by generalities. 


‘Tis grand to note their tenderness and care ; 
’Tis rapturous to feel their sweet caress ; 
’Tis ecstasy to feel their flowing hair 
Sweep round one’s neck as they lean o’er to kiss. 
Does there exist aught else that can compare 
Tothis’? ‘Tis heaven itself, no more, no leas, 
The veriest scoffer at all earthly bliss 
Must feel his nature moved at times like this 


It may be that a loving disposition 

Is quite too partial to decide between 
The pros and cons of any inquisition 

Wherein a charming lady is the theme. 
Were Ia judge in any such position, 

I'm very much afraid that I should lean 
The scales of justice rather on her side, 
However much to balance them I tried. 


You think that is a somewhat weak confession : 
Upon my word, I can’t deny the fact; 

But let me add I'm under the impression 
I'd not be much ashamed of such in act; 

Perhaps the world would smile at the digression 
That is, providing it was done with tact. 

I mean to say, the kinder portion may be 

W ould scarce) 


blame one’s favor to a lady ; 
That is, I mean the lords of the creation, 

If in the married or the single station, 
Would fain ignore in euch a situation 

The herein-mentioned little deviation ; 

It is not to a lady's inclination, 

Were she umpire in such a mediation, 

To lean unto her sex, at any price— 

I would not ask so great a sacrifice. 


Yon think I've spoiled all I have said before, 
And in the ladies’ cause should say no more ; 
Not 80; I proved the very thing I wanted, 

* Proved woman favors not ber sex,"’ ‘tis granted, 








Perhaps itis an egot’s sentiment— 
But if one’s rather selfish, do not start, 
‘Tis that I love my very counterpart. 


Within this life, e’en though it be a dream, 
There is a bond, unselfish, unalloyed, 
Where love alone unfettered reigns supreme, 
By jealousy nor by exclusion cloyed, 
Where love of others cannot intervene; 
But makes the welling heart feel overjoyed 
That theirs, with our offering, can blend 
In earnest tribute to our favored friend. 


‘Tis sweet to know our friend is loved by all; 
To feel a glow for they who love our friend, 
And to exult that their attentions call 
A thrill of grateful pride; that they should lend 
A force to what we feel which seems to fall, 
A link that binds us to a mutual end, 
W here every pleasant look and kindly word 
With joy, with thanks, with love are seen and heard. 


Think as I think, feel just as I do feel, 
Wisk as J wish, admire what i admire, 
Defend my cause as yours with friendly zeal, 
Let yours and mine be ever one desire, 
And I will answer to the fond appeal, 
Return it tenfold—in my breast inspire 
A loving, deep, enthusiast’s devotion, 
Sure as the sun, unceasing as the ocean. 


I will defend you, all your wrongs redress— 
Defy the world, if need be, for your sake, 
Shield you from harm and soothe you in distress, 
There is no sacrifice I would not make. 
The very faith that asked it I would bless ; 
And to my arms your loving form I'd take, 
And thank YOu Sor your con fide nce in meé, 
And try to be as you would have me be. 


*Tis quite romantic; p’raps you may remark, 

An evidence of something rather “ green ;” 
I pity him, with nothing in his heart 

But trade and barter, cynicism and spleen. 
f you or | enact the better part, 

femains, my friend, a matter to be seen; 

Meantime, I say, I would not take your place- 
A soulless man, I tell you to your face. 


Another thing I wish to illustrate 

Whilst we are on this skeptical debate: 
You gentlemen make gnite a grand mistake 
In thinking that a man’s not wide awake 
Who makes a friend out of the common way, 
Regardless what the formal world may say. 
You'll often find in trying such an one 

In a smart bargain, you will be outdone. 


I'm with you, sir, if you urge that the fact is 
The world is not yet ripe for such a practice ; 
I did not tell you that one ever chose 

To force one’s favor ‘neath the public nose. 
But, ne’ertheless, there is at times a feeling 
So “splendid,” so enchanting, so appealing ; 
It strides beyond One's usual reticence, 


And scorns alike, or satire, or defense. 


‘Tis when the soul shakes off its earthy coil 
And will not be entombed in egotism, 

But, basking in unfettered freedom’s soil 
In spite of common platitude or ism, 

It towers aloft with mien and grandeur royal, 
A goddess with affection for a prism, 

Who says, “ I rise beyond the petty rules 

Decreed by custom to its slavish tools.” 


Of all the feelings in the human breast 
That shed a ray of beauty o'er this life— 
Among the sweetest, purest, and the best 
Is friendship’s love ; no seliishness is rife 
To mar its pleasures or disturb its rest ; 
The love of one’s flanceé or One's U ife 
Can never lessen neither can ut rend 
The pure love for one’s own true bosom friend. 
How oft we hear that truth’s more strange than fiction, 
And yet the fact we scarcely realize, 
We treat it like a weatherwise prediction 
W hose truthfulness is matter of surprise, 
Precept and adage oft are an infliction 
From sages who are apt to catechize, 
And if by chance they're right, they feel a glow 
Of wisdom, saying, ** Ah, 1 told you so.” 


And still more often, finding they're mistaken, 
They shake their heads profoundly and declare 
That since their young days things are sadly shaken, 
In fact quite out of joint, and unless care 
Ix taken with the rising generation 
The country will be lost beyond repair. 
Put on their glasses and you'll plainly see 
That things are not as they once used to be. 


The world lacks firmness, honesty, decision, 
And a)] is foible, fashion and frivolity, 

Our modern pleasures themes for their derision ; 
They lack alike both carnestness and joliity, 

In fact, denude of method or precision, 
And the whole tenor of our modern polity 

Is substituting for the old sagacity 


Enjoyments pregnant with @ vain vivacity. 





It were not well to warp the sapling’s form, 
And bend its boughs to angles and rigidity, 

To make ita pliant stem defy the storm, 
Infuse into its sap a dull frig 

No, no, the breezes of the early morn 
Pass by the monarch’s } 


idity. 


tiest atol} lity 


To woo the swaying stems of tender planta, 


La ey 


Which bow in homage for the kiss it granta. 


Oh, youth, thou term of happiness and purity, 


¢ 


Of love, hope, joy, when all the world is brigt 
To sager years of sad and cold maturity 

Thou art, indeed, a dream of love and light. 
*Tis well on doubis and feirs of life’s futarity 

Dispel thy bliss, thy lustrous visions blight; 
Dream on your happy dream from day to day, 
The world too soon will brush you all away. 


Well, coming back to Pete, his bed-room door 

Is tapped then slowly opens, and before 

Him stands his mother io her dressing-yown, 

Hier face quite ashen and her eyes cast down; 

She sat upon the bed close to his feet, 

And said, in saddened, trembling tones, “* O, Pete, 
I've learned at last what I have long suspected, 
That all your early teachings are neglected. 


** Last night I saw vou and observed your atate, 
And find that you have been go oft of late; 
Where do you go? What does this mystery mean? 
Am lawake?’ Is this some horrid dream 
Would that it were, that day would never dawn 
To find your mother’s mind in torture torn, 
I here demand, at once, a strict confession, 
The nature and the length of your transgreasion. 


* You hear me, sir, explain this midnight prowling, 
Explain at once, I care not for your scowliag; 
This stealing from your parent's roof away, 

And sneaking back be‘ore the dawn of day 

Like some base thief with mufMled, cautious tread, 
Discovery alone his only dread. 

You will not—then I'll take some other mode 

To find what these nocturnal raids forbode. 


* Take warning by my words—I say, beware; 
For here I most vehemently declare 
You shall not bring disgrace upon your home 
I will unearth you; nota single stone 
Shall be unturned; I)l search this matter through ; 
I'll not be long in doubt, I promise you; 
Aud Ella, too, shall know your goings on— 
I will not spare you though you are my son,"’ 


Pete glared upon his mother, and replied: 
** Do so, and then the consequence ubide. 

Who pampered me and spoilt me as a child— 
On all my faults and errors blindly smiled 
And, when I played the truant from my school, 
Who hid the truth from father, like a fool? 
And, when he found it ont and would chastise, 
Who stayed the rod with angry, flashing eyes ? 


* Who, when the well-earned punishment did fal), 
Would take me to her open arms and call 
Me her good boy, the very much abused ; 
And taught me I was cruelly ill-used, 
And sowed the seeda of which you see the fruit’ 
*Tis well you stand in consternation mute; 
You planted, now behold what you produced 
The chickens merely have come home to roost 


From little seeds the giant tree has spread, 

1] would not tell you this, but what you raid 

Has made me angry ; bold enough to tell 

You how, and why, my present state befel. 

You thought it kindness. Isit kind to sow 

The weeds that will expand their roots, and grow 
Till they envelop in their rank embrace 

The grains of corn, and then usurp their place! 


& 


* You never taucht me evil, granted tru 


You merely helped me my transgressions through 
And interposed your shielding arm to stay 

The just repression of my erring way; 

When tempted and I weighed in trepidation 

The coat, | counted your co-operation, 

Your influence was always thus relied 

Upon to aid the deviating side,’ 


Then Mrs. Grey arose, confronted Pete, 
Replied, ** Is this the recompense I meet 


For loving you too well, and you to cast 
Into my face the memory of the 


past, 
If] had thought my love would prove a curse 
I would have rather followed at the hearse 
That bore you to your grave, than you should plead 
My love as an excuse for your misdeed.’ 


f 


(TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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NOW TO YOUR DUTY. 


Every reader's attention is called to article, heal of eighth 
Let 500,000 
names be enrolled ere this vear closes, and thus compel Con 
gress to act. 
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s Woodhull & Glaflin’s Weekly. 


Marcu 25, 1871. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. THE PENNSYLVANIA CENTRAL RAILROAD. ter’s rame ?” ‘‘ T’se got no mass. now. Massa runned away 

EIN ADVANCR Yah! yah! I'sea free nigger now.” “ What's your father 

— and mother’sname?” ‘‘ I’se got none, sth; nebber had none. 

One copy for one year- $4 00 Thomas A. Scott and the Union Pacific) tse jist gam ; ain't nobody else.” “ Haven't you any broth 

aaared ia ee | | | F * Railroad, /ers or sisters?” ‘‘ No, sah; nebber had none. No brudder, 
Single copies - ° ° ° ° . ‘ } 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION, 


OAS RE MADE TO THK AGENCY OF THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
LONDON KNGLAND, 


One copy for one year - $5 00 
One copy for six mouthe 25) 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Per line (according to location) - From &1 00 to 2 50 
‘Time, column and page advertisements by special contract. 
Special place in advertising columns cannot be permanently given. 


Advertiser's bills will be collected from the office of the paper, and 
must, in all cases, bear the signature of WoopHeLn, CLAPLIN & Co, 


Specimen copies sent free. 


News-dealers supplied by the American News Company, No. 12 
Nussau street, New York. 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.—All communications intended for publication 
aust be written on one side only. The editors will not be accountable 
for manuscript not accepted. 


All communications, business or editorial, must be addressed 


Woodhull & Claflin’s Weeblu, 


44 Broad Street, New York City. 
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WILL DELIVER HER ARGUMENT FOR 
CONSTITUTIONAL EQUALITY, 
“THE GREAT POLITIVAL ISSUE.” 

AT THE 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC, PHILADELPBIA, 
TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 21, 

AND AT 
MUSIC HALL, 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 27. 


BOSTON, 


SEXD IN THE NAMES, 


Congress has been memorialized to pass a ‘* Declaratory 
Act” jorever settling the Constitutional equality of all per- 
sons who are made citizens by the Constitution. Two re- 
ports from the Judiciary Committe have been made upon 
the mmorial. One admitting that women are citizens, but 
failing to recommend that they be protected in the exercise 
of the common rights as such. The other first refutes the 
fallacious positions of the former and recommends that Con- 
gress do pass the required act. 

There is but one thing auting to secure just the action 
which every lover of equality desires: this is to pour in such 
a mass Of names as will convince them that the hearts of the 
people really desire and will sustain them in giving equal 
rights to all citizens. Every person who reads this should 
at once rmsolve him or herself into a committee of one to 
obtain all the names possible as signers to the petition below, 
and mail the same to Mrs. Josephine S. Griffiag, Seer: tary of 
National Women’s Sutfraze Asssociation, Wasuington, D. C, 


To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of 


the United S vie in Congresa assembled : 


We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, de- 
siring to exercise the elective franchise, do t mbly pray 
your honorable bodies to enact a declaratory law recogniz- 
ing our tight to vote under the Constitution, as interpreted 
by the XIV. Article of Amendments thereto. And your 
petitioners will ever pray. 
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Bourre JOURNALISM.—The New York Sun some time 
ayo started a project to erect a statue to Wm. M. Tweed. 
The general public at the time supposed it was one of those 
quiet jokes tor which the Sun has become famous. Some 
persons, however, absolutely took the proposition as in ear- 
nest, and forthwith commenced to raise funds for the pur- 
pose of carrying it out, whereupon Mr. Tweed writes, polite. 
ly declining the honor, informing them that he is not a fool. 
The Sun, however, regrets Mr. Tweed’s decision, and hopes 
he will re-consider it. 

sebiiceaniecnnmndipiacaiiantnmniet 

IRRESPONSIBLE Partixrs—Tue Sratus OF THE NEGRO 
AT LAST SETTLED.—Some persons having lost flowers from 
their gardens in ongomery, Ala, the . ay Advertiser of 
that city warns its readers against purchasing plants from 
‘Negroes and other irresponsible parties,”” ergo a negro 
isan irresponsible party with the Democracy down South, 
Northward be is becoming a man and a brotber, and in 
fact no Democratic procession is now complete without him, 
Verily the times are moving. 





The State of Virginia the Next 





HARRISBURG KNAVERY. 


Victim. 
A PIECE OF WAR HISTORY. 


If all the evil that has ever been, rigitly or wrongly, laid 
at our door and charged to us, be admitted, to our scandal 
and reproach, as justly so charged, yet we have one atone- 
ment to offer that should outweigh all the faults of the most 
hardened transgressor, and cause the recording angel to blot 
from the dark entry of sins all that are ours, Give us our 
due. We were the first to strike a heavy blow at that mon- 
ster of fraud and iniquity, the Pennsylvania Railroad; and 
well do we remember how, after our first attack upon it, our 
Pennsylvania exchanges came to us full of verbatim copies of 
our articles, and sometimes of incredulous comments. Neiiher 
have we forgotten how that Philadelphia “ving” sent out 
and endeavored to buy up our whole issue, and so suppress 
the revelation; nor the letters nor visits we received from 
those immaculate (?) directors; nor the slow, hesitating sup- 
port we finally forced from the general press. 

In 1856 the Pennsylvania Railroad people made their first 
essay in theving operations bot directly connectcd with the 
smaller but higuly profitable field of “ sipplies ” to their own 
road. Atthat date the Pittsburg and Steubenville road was 
scarcely more than begua, and was under contract and lease 
to New York puirties. With these parties the Pennsylvania 
“ring,” by practices which, as only recently revealed in the 
proceedings of a court at Pittsburg, partook very nearly ot! 
the character and legal definition of “ conspiracy,” became 
affiliated, and, forming a bogus firm to represent them, and 
endorsed by them, became through it co-partners to the con- 
tractand lease. Thereafter, by all adroit and hidden acts 
which might embarrass or discredit the original contractors, 
(their partners) they labored and waited until—the mine 
prepared and the crisis of 1857 aiding their efforts—they, 
without warning, broke their contract, failed purposely to 
meet their share of the obligations, and, firing the train, 
calmly watched for the explosion which was to ruin their asso- 
ciates. This explosion was delayed through the desperate 
and nearly successful efforts of the first parties, but these 
very efforts, which, of course, utterly exhausted all the per- 
sonal and bu-iness resources of the victims, delayed tne ruin 
for the time, only to make it more effectual when it did come, 
and the whole affair passed into the intrigued-lor control 
ot the Pennsylvania railroad. 

The results of this burglary were eminently satisfactory— 
in fact, for that date, were sometling remarkable. No qualms 
of conscience, no pity for private misfortune, distressed the 
minds of those who participated in the “swag,” any more 
than such sentimental nonsense did Fagan or his precious 
vang when they had made a haul. The appetite wis whet- 
ted, and an irresistible, itching desire for *“ more,” by any 
means, fair or foul, grew up in that “‘ ring” until through the 
length and breadth of this country the name of the “ Penn- 
sylvania railroad” is fast becoming a synonym for extortion, 
corruption, malfeasance, fraud and falsehood. A company 
that never builds railroadsthat never controlled but 350 
m.les of road in the construction of which it had any direct 
part—to-day, by leases, by coutracts, by legislative and ju- 
dicial impurities that would have disgraced the vilest of the 
Roman Emperors or the Borgias, by almost impudently 
uaked, fraudulent and unlimited “ guarantees” and stock- 
watering (insuring the ultimate ruin of the general share- 
holders), now openly goveras at least 4,000 miles of track, 
und nv man can say how much more. For what man can 





believe tue asseverations of its officers or rely upon them fur- | 


ther than what is openly known? The ink is hardly dry 
which recorded the proceedings of the shareholders’ meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania R. R. Co. in Philadelphia, at which 
Thomas A. Scott, its vice-president, told Mr. Cliff, a share- 
holder, that it (the Company) had no interest in the Union 
Pacific road, before the sume Thomas A. Scott appears at 
the shareholders’ meeting of the Union Pacific road in Bos- 
ton. The * Pennsylvania railroad” ticket there is reported 
triumphant, and Mr. Scott and Mr. J. Edgar Thomson, pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania road, become directors in the 
‘* Union Pacific” and Mr. Scott, its president! ! 

After this who will question the word of that Pennsylva 
nia Railroad director, who, at the meet i.g in Philadelphia, 
declared the whole of the company’s accounts false ? What 
over-credulous mortal will now yield implicit confidence to 
any story told by railroad officials ? 

To be sure Mr. Scott may bring forward. the excuse that 
he spoke in the corporate name of the Company, but Phila- 
delphiaus would receive such an excuse with derision ; and 
all who knew the true condition of the Comp iny will be forci- 
bly reminded of the contraband who was captured at the bat- 
tle of Chancellorsville and marched to Provost Marshal-Gen- 
eral Patrick, to give an account of himself, when ensued the 
f.llowing colloguy : “What's your name?” “My name's 
Sam.” “Sam what?’ ‘* No, sah; not Sam What, I’se jist 
Sam.” “ What's your other name?" ‘‘I hasn’t got no 
other name, sah, I’se jist Sam, dat’s all.”” “What's your mas- 


| see all there is of the Pennsylvania railroad. 
directors or shareholders ? 
‘show that except in the ring, the first know nothing and the 


no sister, no fadder, no mudder, no massa, noth'ng but San 
| When you see Sam, you see all there is of us.” 

Precisely, when you see Mr. Scott and his co-adjutors, you 
What are the 
The proceedings of the meeiing 


second are likely soon to be no where. Let the last ponder 
well the almost total disappearance of $17,000,000 income, 
and the pretty exhibit of eatémated assets of $33,806,907, in 
road track and equipment, p/us certain very obscure invest 
ments contra liabilities,in round numbers, of $75,000,000? 

We suppose a self-consciousness of the predicament, 
financially, they were approaching, induced Messrs. Scott 
& Thomson, the worthy firm who represent the Pennsylvania 
road and shape its destines, to attempt, a year ago, to make 
up any deficiency by the desperate expedient of carrying 
away the sinking fund ofthe State. A shameless legi-la- 
ture, subservient tools to a money influence, were not want- 
ing in willingness to thus bankrupt their constituency, and the 
veto of Governor Geary alone prevented the entire consum- 
ation of the fitting complement to the “* Pan Hindle Rail- 
road”’ plot. Evidences point this winter to the conclusion 
that it is yet intended to accomplish the scheme by a legis 
lative vote sufficient to override the Governor's veto. 

Only see what a picture of depravity the Lancaster (Penn.) 
Intelligencer presents: ‘* The managers of the Pennsylvania 
Central have nominally bought up a majority of the members 
of the legislature early in each session, and those who were 
purchased have bound themselves to vote as they might be 
directed. . The agents of the railroad could be seen 
at ali times in the lobby or on the floor of the two Houses, 
watching the course of legislition and forwarding or check- 
ing the passage of bills. No men in Harrisburg are better 
known, and none have a more distinctive and well-recognized 
avocation than the lobby agents of the Pennsylvania Ruail- 
road. They have learned by long experience how to ply 
their foul trade successfully, and are adepts in all the arts of 
intrigue ahd skilled in every species of corruption and 
bribery.” Even every branch of the National Government 
swarms With the spies and retainers of the corporation. Of 
a Senator in Congress, the Intelligencer says: “ Believing 
that it might be well to have a representative in the highest 
legislative body in the nation, the managers of this road pur- 
chased for one of their salaried solicitors a seat in the Senate. 
John Scott was never dreamed of in that position until the 
corporation which he served instructed its servants in the 
legislature how they should vote.” 

Can we be surprised, in such a sink of infamy as has been 
thus created by this monster corporation, to find the pri- 
vate men who have been participators in these transactions, 
showing their abilities in individual cases of “ grabbing *”’ 
We behold a bank started in Harrisburg by these fellows — 
its sole and only capital a deposit of State money! We find 
'alobby man of this famous “ring” trying his hand in con- 
tracts which, from 1861 to 1869, drew from the State Treas- 
ury $208,506, of which $158,506 were for stationery and 
printing! and the same man quietly holding $25,000 of the 
State—the people’s money—which he loans back to the 
people at usurious interest! We find the Postmaster at 
Harrisburg beginning with a charge of $15,000, in one year, 
for postages paid for the State Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, which, without any increase in the quantity of 
mail matter sent off, he advanced in two years toa charge 
of $23,392, and then, in a year more, by a forced march, to 
a charge of $29,072, an increase of $11,873!! The estimated 
proper cost of keeping the public buildings at Harrisburg 
in order is about $5,000 annually. In 1860 the actual cost 
was $5,330. In 1864 it had run up to $14,000, and in 1869 
it had reached $32,000! ! 

Thus evil example does its work. Virginia will do well 
to heed the lesson. This railroad corporation has entered 
her territory with no hesitating tread. Already the foulest 
aspersions are cast on her Legislature, and Richmond prom- 
ises to be, under Pennsylvania auspices, as slimy a pool 
of corruption as Harrisburg. In spite of the struggles of 
Gencral Mahone, and of Virginians whose integrity has been 
proof against the blandishments of Mesers. Scott & Thom. 
son, it looks as if the “abominable schemes for swamping 
the railroads and subjugating the commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, of these Pennsylvania adventurers and sharpers, « ho 
do not intend to construct railroads” [Richmond Whig), were 
very likely to be successful, and that, through the agency 
of “ Havana cigars, liquors, lobby salaries and an expeudi- 
ture of $100,000,” the mother of Presidents was about to be. 
come a mere appanage of a Philadelphia “ ring,’ which, not 
content with any success short of entire subjugation, is 
now said to be the organizer of a lobby to defeat the 
re-election in Richmond of its opponent, Senator Johnson. 
An alien company, under the guidance of the whilome sala- 
ried engineer and the ct devant car conductor, passes into a 
distant State to control its senatorial elections!! But even 
this is not the limit to its pretensions. Hints are now cir. 
culating that Thomas A. Scot', the master-spirit of the 
‘ring,’ whose franchises and leases and property now ex- 
tend from the Delaware River on the Atlantic to the far dis- 
tant shores washed by the waters of the Pacific, wil] control, 
by this great power, such a number of “ votes” as to mak: 
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him and his coadjutors necessary auxiliaries to any candi- 
date who hopes forsuccess in the Presidential election! The 
story of the Roman guards who openly sold the government 
of their country to the highest bidder is not remembered to- 
day, and the people calmly look on at the operation by which 
the Senate of the United States displaces Sumner from an 
office for which, by peculiar aptitude, long training, the 
most incorruptible integrity, he was so fitted, to succeed him 
by ———, the agent in the Senate of the Philadelphia 
“ring”—the mouthpiece there of that ring in its late at- 
tempts, in defiance of the protest of a whole State, to bridge 
and t o obstruct the navigation of the Ohio River—replacing 
Sumner by a gentleman whose honorable record when Sec- 
retary of War, testifies to the purity of his public character, 
his honest care of the public funds, and the extreme lengths 
to which he will go to oblige his political friends—a record 
and a testimooy so touching and convincing, and at this 
lime so peculiarly interesting, that we feel tempted to briefly 
reproduce a small serap of war history from a’ pub- 
lication which is before us, and derived from the re- 
ports of Congressional committees of investigation. In 
April, 1861, the then Secretary of War—the present suc- 
cessor of Sumner—gave an order to his old political friend, 
Mr. Cummines, which at least showed the depth of his at- 
tachment, and that no modesty or propriety, nol to say more, 
stood in the way of its gratification. Mr. Cummings was 
requested to expend the sum of $2,000,000 pretty much to his 
fancy in buying anything he might deem appropriate, and 
the money was placed in the hands of Government 
treasurers in New York, subject to Cummings’ order, who 
at once drew out $50,000 merely ‘* to go to work on.” Le 
employed a clerk to buy linen pantaloons and straw hats ! 
because the soldiers * looked hot.’ Cummings bought gro- 
ceries trom a hardware dealer. We did not know what he was 
buying, but the dealer proposed to sell him something, and 
Cummings believed groceries were provisions of some sort! He 
never saw the articles nor knew their quality! Afterward 
he bought a ship--two or turce ships, in fact. He did not 
know even the tonnage—just took the word of the dealer 
for everything! He bought 75,000 pairs of shoes, paying 
twenty-five cents a pair more than the market price, to 
oblige a man who had in past days loaned him small sums 
of money! To cap the climax, the indefatigable Cummings 
purchased, for the War Department, 790 carbines which had 
been condemned and sold by it as absolutely unserviceable | 
and for this re-purchese he paid at the rate of $15 a piece! 
At the time of the examination of this “high old affair’ by 
the Congressional committee, there were still said to be 
$600,000 of the $2,000,000 unaccounted for, and among the 
“ ARMY SUPPLIES” furnished to .he Secretary of War by his 
enthusiastic triend, some of which, too, seem to have been 
bought as a private speculation and transferred to the Gov- 
ernment When found unsaleable, figured such things as 280 
dozen pints of ale; codfish and herrings in quantities; 200 
boxes of cheese; butter, tongues, straw hats, linen pants 
ad lisitum; twenty-five casks of 


Scotch ale!! Happy 
army! glorious sub vesa Commissary Department! But 
those visions have faded into the dim far-away, and now we 
have a “ Ca#sar’s SENATE” to give the meed of virtue to 
Lincoln’s first War Secretary, and to send Sumner into hon- 
orsble disgrace, that the Democratic party, if it has the 
sense, for once in its life to exercise common sense, may 
walk over the course in 1572. 


THOSE HONORABLE (@) GENTLEMEN, 


If a person s‘ate a case, he is supposed to know something 
about it. If he state a case of which he knows nothing, 
and state it unfuiily, he is open to the charge of misrepre- 
sentation. If he state a case unfairly, having the opportunity 
to learn the real condition, he is guilty of a wilful lie. 

The honorable and gallant (?) editor of the Nation may 
hang himself on cither of the above horns of the dilemma 
into which he has precipitated himself in his desire—which 
stops at nothing—to vent his spleen upon us. 

In an editorial in the number dated March 2 there are five 
unqualified misstatements, or, if he please, lies, and a dozen 
attempts at misrepresentations. Theodore Tilton, in the 
Golden Age, thoroughly exposes the latter and thus far shows 
up this conscientious(?) editor in his true light, as follows : 

A GUN THAT KICKS ITS OWNER OVER, 
A professional critic ought to be pre-eminently fair and 


function. Tue Vution “is nothing if not eriticai.”’ But 
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stutesmen of the age—us, for instance, Chict Justice Class 
and John stuart Mill. Ifas the Womian’s Rights movement 
developed “ tricky speculators ?”’ 
The Nation’s disparaging allusion to a special case ; but will 
that journal please answer for us the question, “* How large a 
proportion of * tricky speculators’ dows it suppose to be in 
favor, and how much larger a proportion does it know to be 
against, Woman’s suffrage?” Indeed, it unwittingly answers 
the latter question when, in reterring tothe Erie Road, it says 
that “ Fisk's predece-sor or pioneer im miis-Managing that 
corporat ion Was a pious und we althy church menibe r, who 
as dexterously and impudently as any peddler or taro banker.” 
Now, if Zhe Nation, in its Complaint aguiosi Sirs. Woouhuil, 
makes hera type or the whole Weman's Rights movement, 
why should it notin the same way, in its Complaint against 
Mr. Drew, make him a type of the whole Methodist church? 
The truth is, Ze Natign has never been fair toward the 
Woman’s Rights movement—not cven though the editor ot 
that journal frequently Owes the chief richucss of lis pages 
to the contributions of gentiemen well known as advocates 
of woinan suffrage. 


To the former we reply. 
court of our own accord. 
ness” did not give us “ all her hardly-carned savings.” 
that the $500 wus not “ all lost.” 


First, that we went before the 
Second, that the * poor gover- 
Phird, 
Fourth, that the jury did 
not believe the governess’ story, for which we have the word 
of the jury; and, Fifth, that the verdict given tully substanti- 
ated our theory of deience. The reason why a verdict fora 
portion of the $500 was given her, was this: ln Swindell’s 
petition she failed to state when she paid the money. She 
did not know. When our account wus rendered she learned 
that it was on the 8th of August. She then testified that it 
was on the 12th of August. Late in the case her counsel) 
knowing that it was lost as to his theory, made the case turn 
upon this discrepancy in dates, which as we did not have our 
books there by wiich to verify our statement rendered her, 
the jury gave her the benefit of and a verdidt for the losses 
sustained between the 8th and the 12th. This is prima facia 
evidence that the jury did not belicve the governess’ story, 
IIad they done so they were bound by the instructions of the 
court to give a verdict for the #900. Had all the losses voc 
curred aiter the 12th, the verdict would have been wholly in 
our favor. It was not «a question of ** tricky speculators” in 
any sense, but simply one of dates. And this the said editor 
knows, or should know, as well as we. Did he know any- 
thing of the case: did he know nothing ot it, or did he wil 
fully mis-state it’ 

We shall make no further analysis of the cause, as it has 
been appealed and its merits will be made to appear fully, 
Suffice it now to say that the editorof Zhe Nufivn stands con- 
victed as charged above. 

A word, however, upon the merits of the question he has 
sought to discredit, by his personal reference to ourselves, 
We make no pretensions tuo oratory, but we do claim, 
and we challenge the nation to disprove it, that we have 


pointed out the true meaning of the Constitution of the 


United States, the force of which the said editor attempts to 
parry by bringing in a side issue, which has no connection 
whatever with this case. Even hud the jury taken the 
view of this case which the editor ascribes to it, What would 
that have to do with the question of impurtiil suffrage * 
Would that impair the provisions of the supreme law of the 
land ? 

Most cunning and consistent Fox though you are (7), these 
propensities cannot shield you this time from the full weight 


of responsibility which you have incurred in your « 
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take one of the Nution’s criticisms, and weigh it al its proper 
worth. It says: “Thus tar the tendency of the Woman’s | 
Rights moviment has been to swell the ranks of feeble | 
orators, third rate lecturers, sentimental pociticiaus and | 
tricky speculators.” Now, in What sense is this true? Take | 
the Chiistian religion, take repub.ican government, take | 
any great ides or movement which ever came into the world, | 
and tue ution may ju-tiy say of it, in the same plrasevlogy, 
“that it has sw: lied the ranks of teeble oraturs, third-rate 
lecturers, sentimental politicians and tricky speculators.” 
But has the Natwn the rigut to condemn Christianity or 
republicanism because these incidental outgrowths have at- 
tached themselves to it like a festoon of fungus to a Southern 
ouk? Has the Woman's Rights movement developed 
*teeble orators ?” Yes, but also strong orators ; and we be- 
lieve that, it the Natwa were a-ked lo name a dozen ot the | 
ablest puvl.c speakxers in tue United States, 1 would find 
that seven, and perhaps nine, out of the twelve, bal made 
brilliant speeches in favor of woman's eafranchisement. 
Has tue Woman's Rights movement developed “ third-rate 
lecturers?” Yes, but then, on the other hand, all the first- 
rate lecturers in the country are, without exception, in favor 








| tional, legal and political talent as Benj. F. 


sire to ** Aurt”’ the cause of a commion bun iDity 1) celamiipy 
Us. 

Because we can make no pretensions to be a Demosthenes 
or a Cicero ; 


because we have never assumedto be a Stanton 
ora Phillips; because we do not pretend to unsentimental 
politics, and because we are engaged in business in Wall 
street, upon the same principles and basis as other firms, 
shall they be charged up against the movement for the e) 

vation of woman? This editor may so enter them, but hi 
will find that the rights of Woman under the Constitution of 
the United States and of the State of New York, will be 


ing journals shall kick and squitm just as much 
Teise, they will have to accept the situation, 


l bit V 


If our being, as he asserts, “*twooft its most prominent 


| leaders,” is a detriment to the cause generally, what wiil he 


say of the endorsement of our position by si 


i C onstiiu 
butier, (reorvge 
W. Woodward, George W. Julian, F. M. Arneli, J. H. Ela, 
N. P. Banks, Wm. Laurence, Wm. Loughridyge, 5. C. Pome 
roy, 8. P. Ciase, Gerritt Smith, Weniell Phillips, and hosis 
of others, too numerous to mention, every one of whom is 
fully equal in all that constitutes intelligence and judgment 
to this pretentious editor of the Nadioxn, whose real character 
is fully demonstrated in the article which we refer toy To 
be honorable, to deal fairly and openly with an opponent, 
to always have truth on your side,to admit a truth when 
comprehended, marks a great mind. What capacity this 
editor can claim, under these tests, we leave the public to 
determine. 
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The aljusion is to Mr. Daniel Drew, a well-known Methodist. | > ~ , : 
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FOREIGN STEAMSHIP LINES. 


A recent article pu ished in the Nation on the subtect of 
‘ . 2 ot. ¥ . ; , . 
the coal troubles in Pennsvivania among the miners—while 


~Which we nave berctofore macs 
+} PL Otts he | ~~ . ae 
Lut arbitrary und oppressive uction of the carrying com 


under the foolish charters of in 
corporation granted by the State, 


a ; «4 


to control not only the 
lines of tra isportation but to own the whole coal tields 
£Oes INLO some interesting statistical Information, showing 
that for twenty Vears prior to 1862 the wholesale price of 
coa. in Philadelphia averaged ubout $3 60 perton. The 
business was always unprotitable, ind frequently disastrous, 
but nevertheless mines continued to be opened and new 
connections between them and the seaboard, by rail, were 
continually made, and the production of one million of tons 
in 1842 had advanced to five millions in 1852. Eight mil- 
lions In 1862, and seventeen millions in 1870. Thus the sin- 
guluranomaly is prosented of a wretchedly unremunerative 
industry steadily expanding and increasing, while its oper 
atives are ily paid, dissatistied, and on “ strikes,” its man 
agers Claiming to constantly lose money, and the “ great 
companics’”’ complaining of both miners and coal ow ners, aim 
to control both by raising the cost of carrying from $2 to $7 
per ton at a single bound, and so preventing any shipments 
Pending all 
this, in spite of the alleged unprofitable nature of the trade, we 
sve one of the carrying Companies—the Reading Railroad 
paying its president a salary of $30,000 a year, and engaged 
inascheme for the absorption, under a new charter, of aly 
the coul linds it Gan reach to. 

On its face this condition of things has a truly curiou- 
aspect. A conceded overproduction—a ruinous decline in 
prices, coupred with such an advance in freights as to drive 
the consumer mad—a starving and almost riotous laboring 
popul ition in the mines—high salaried COMpany ofliciais— 
and, over all, an evident anxiety on the part of capital to con 
tinue in this crazy, failing occupation! How can these in 
copgruities be reconciled.? Simply by a consideration of the 
game Circumstances inthe issuing of watered stock and bonds 
in the Coal mining and carrying industry as we have before 
now explained in speaking of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
as Mr. Rufus Hatch has laid bare to public inspection in his 
history of the “* Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad Company.’ 
in the first place, speculators purchased coal lands at a cost 
of Suy S15 an acre, ‘These lands were sold by the speculu 
lors to Coal-mining Companies organized by themsclves, at 
an advance of many hundred per cent. The shares having 
bere ii dispose i] of, the COMpany of nes eSsily ( ither Ke pot On ih 
busine Ss or in process of time was merged into SOLIe larvel 
affair, These kinds of operations, by which large fortunes 
were so easily acequired by éavside parties, were constantly 
repeated, and in’ process of time, as the lands immediately 
accessible were thus taken up, became suggestive of enter 
prises kindred in character but far more profitable, viz.: the 
building of new railroad communications opening untouched 
mining areas, Which contributed their quota to the specula 


tive profit. besides w lich the roads actually cost 
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The real Cost Was provided for by perbaps onlv one 
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ment. 
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the bonds and all the shares 


, CLEAR VPROFTL 


to the projectors. 


} Asa matter of course these rounds once 


having yielded to such men all the gain that could 


be squeezed from them, were abandoned to the inevitable 


1,435 le, : * »? ; —_— . . } . ) : 
difficulties inherent ip their nature, and in due time became 


absorbed by stronger companies, until to-day three or fou 


fivantic MODOpolles, known as “THE GREAT COMPANTIES,”’ 


I hich th \ 
were created, are engaged in a desperate battle with the 
miners whom they Wish to coerce into submission to any 
Wazes they may dictate. That point once conceded to them 
these companies, through their system of supply stores tor 
the laborers, rebates on tolls. et etc., Will soon be m isters. 
nat only Ot their roads, but ot all the mines, all the miners 


tute to the 
Atlantic « ities the price of coal by ullowing JUStL 50 MUCH OF 
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of it as they please to enter the market 


We now see the folly which the venal Legislature of Penn 
syivania has committed in passing such acts of incorporation 
> would permit or countenance these efforts. Both laborer- 
ana « sumiers miust be taxed to pay luterest on the watered 


lclitious Shares and bonds of these common Carri 


rs, W Ii iT 
their charters permitting these companies also to engage in, 
mining, they do so, to the destruction ot all rival private enter- 


prise, and—traveling a long distance from their own Stat 
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and their own field of operations—they besiege the Bultimore 
and Ohio Railroad with neglected petitions, that on that 
distant road the tolls may be raised, so that Western bitumi- 
nous coal miners may suffer equally with their own corpo- 
ration-ridden Pennsylvania laborers ! 

If ever these evils are righted and these monopolies re- 
stricted and their officers made to feel that they are not to 
be the omnipotent, irresponsible contrivers of the fortunes of 
their fellow-men, the broad, glaring fact will remain that 
speculation has reaped its barvest and withdrawn with its 
ill-got booty, while in its place, inveigled there by it, stand 
a large and industrious population and an immense 
invested capital, both altogether dependent for existence up- 
on the success of an industry which, in spite of a four- 
month's total suspension of mining in 1870 in the region 
which furnished at least a third ot the whole production, 
still showed a supply greatly in excess of the demand! And 
in plain truth the present mines and railroads, to live at all, 
must bring to market and dispose of a tonnage nearly 

TWO-THIRDS GREATER 
than the market can absorb. A remedy for this must be 
found; for it isto the mining population a matter of life 
and death; to invested capital a question concerning its ab- 
solute loss. And the remedy must be ready, too, as soon as 
the monopolists are curbed, or the evil will run its course 
until past cure; and a wasted, beggared population, de- 
serted mines, idle furnaces, will present, in What ought to be 
the richest part of the United States, disgraceful monn. 
ments to 
BAD LEGISLATION. 


To the members of the last Congress who 
were unable to see how the encouragement of 
Americin steamship building would benefit the coal 
and iron industries of the country and who could 
not consider any pl in to place our flag again upon the ocean 
which did not, on the principle of the land grant railroads, 
involve the creation of one odious monopoly or the robbery 
from the nation of its bonds or money; we commend the 
consid-ration ot the state of affiirs in the mining districts 
and beg them to contrast it with the following clipping from 


the London 7imes, of February 25, and ask themselves what 
market would exist now for the productions of our collieries 
and blast furnaces had we had the wit to obtain our share of 
this vast steamship building and carrying trade: 


According to accounts recently published of the eight lines 
of European stesm companies to America they own 106 ves- 
sels, Which, during the past year, made 555 round trips, and 
conveyed 302,148 passengers, and nearly 1,700,000 tons of 
freight. The Cunard line, it is stated, consists of 24 steam- 
ers, With an agzregate of 65,000 tons. These during 1870 
made 125 round trips and carried 450,000 tons of merchan- 
dise. The passengers carried both ways numbered 55,101, of 
whom 45,651 were from Liverpool, and 11,420 from New 
York and Boston. Of the persons taken to America, 9,156 
were cabin passengers and 34,525 were steerage. Of the per- 
sons brougt to Liverpool, 6270 were cabin and 5,150 were 
steerage. The Anchor line between Glaszow and New York 
has 283 steamers, each of from 1,000 to 1,300 tons. During 
1870 they made 102 trips from New York to Glasgow, and 
103 trips from Glasgow via the Mediterran:an ports to New 
York. The cargoes averaged 1,500 tons each voyage, mak- 
ing in all 807,500 tons of merchandise. The passengers 
carried numbered 389,626, of whom 31,437 were taken to 
America and 8,139 were brought to Europe. The Ham- 
burg-American Packet Company runs between New 
York and Hamburg, touching at Havre, Cherbourg and 
Piymouth. The line consists of seven steamers, of from 
3,000 to 3,500 tons burden. During 1870 its operations were 
interrupted by the war, but it conveyed 69,000 tons of mer- 
Chandise and 28,095 passengers. Of the passengers, 22,366 
were taken to America, and 5,727 brought to Europe. The 
company has established a branch to run regularly between 
Hamburg, favre, Havana and New Orleans, and bas placed 
three steamers on that route. The General Transatiantic 
Company, running between New York and Havre, employs 
four stenmers, with an aggregate of 7,587tons. During 1870 
they made twenty-five trips each way, and carried 7,080 pas- 
sengers, all first-cabin. The cargoes averaged 750 to 800 
tons for each vessel, and consisted of silks, fine goods and 
wine, Which were taken to New York, and of cotton, tobac- 
co, giain and provisions brought to France. Afier the out- 
break of the war they were engaged in transporting arms, 
ammunition and military stores The National line, running 
between Liverpool and New York, has ten steamers, with a 
total of 57,461 tons. During 1870 they made sixty-four trips 
to New York and sixty-three to Liverpool. They carried 
43,152 passengers and 369,145 tons of merchandise. Of the 
passengers, 38,443 were from Liverpool, and 4,798 from New 
York, The North German Lioyd’s line of steamers run be- 
tween New York and Bremen, via Southampton, but its 
business has been deranged by the war. Previously to the 
outbreak of hostilities, they ran twice a week. ‘This line 
owos twelve vessels, averaging 3,000 tons burden. During 
1870, they mace fifty-six trips each way, and carried 35,319 
passengers, of whom 298 were taken to New York, and 8,021 
were brought to Bremen. ‘The cargoes average about 1,300 
tons for each vessel. The Williams & Guion line runs be- 
tween Liverpool and New York, and has eight steamers, 
making in all 25,544 tons. During 1870 they made fifty-five 
trips each way, and carried $4,928 passengers, and 150,293 
tons of merchandise. Of the passengers, 20,330 were taken 
to America, and 5,598 were brought to Liverpool. The In- 
man jine consists of thirteen steamers between New York 
and Liverpool, touching at Queenstown. During 1870 they 
made cighty-nine trips each way, and carried 58,900 passen- 
gers and 170,000 tons of merchandise. Of the passengers, 
49,000 were taken to the United States, and #900 were 
brought to Europe. 





Si se 
STAND BY YOUR COLORS! THE DECISIVE TIME 
HAS COME. 
There are five millions of men in the country who are fa- 
vorable to extending suffrage to women, Let them join the 


same number of women in petitioning Congress to pass the 
Declaratory Act. See petition on page 8. 
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FREE TRADE vs. PROTECTION. 
No. If. 

We now come to an all-important part of this subject : 
that is to say, docs protection give us any advantages what- 
ever in return for the disadvantages which we have demon- 
strated that it must per s¢ entail. Its advocates claim that it 
enables us to produce the protected manufactures, which, 
without the aid of an almost exclusive tariff, we could not 
co; and if we can demonstrate this to be a fallacy, 
then, in common parlance, they have no longer a ieg to 
stand upon. This we propose to do by quoting indisputable 
historical facts. 

We are not the first nation that had to deal with 
this question. England has been in the throes of a struggle 
for the principles of free trade. The hi-tory of this struggle 
gives us some reliable data that is more instructive than 
all the essays of a thousand philosophers (ve they never so 
astute), with all their theories of what might, could, would 
or should be if something were to take place that has not 
done so. It is,no doubt, ene of the most self-satisfactory 
things in the world to sit down and figure at a national 
prosperity and make the figures fit the desired end, forget- 
ting to-day what was written yesterday. 

Oh ye great authors, luminous, voluminous, 
Ye twice ten hundred thousand daily scribes, 
Whose pamphlets, volumes, newspapers illumine ua, 
Whether you're paid by Government in bribes 
To prove the public debt is not consuming us, 
Or roughly treading in the courtier’s kibes 
With clownish heel, your popular circulation 
Feeds you by printing half the realim’s starvation.” 

Mons. Guizot speaking in the French Corps Legislatiff, in 
1846, said that the free trade policy of England had three 
results. 

Ist. [It maintained and augmented the amount of labor. 

2d. It lowered the prices of the necessaries of life of the 
laboring classes. 

od. It diminished the terrible oscillations to which those 
prices were exposed. 

In the following year in consequence of the free-trade os. 
protectionist excitement, certain statistics were laid before the 
English House of Commons, more particularly as to plate- 
glass, the manufacturers of which had loudly declaimed that 
free trade would ruin them, asserting that the continued ex- 
istence of their business had only been insured by protec- 
tion. The statistics were as follows: 


Duty. Weekly Sales. 
Year. Cwt. Price per Foot. Feet, 
Tere |S 25s, 3,000 
PP 12s, 5,000 
Re ’ Free. 5s. 70,000 
Hands Employed in Capital 
the Manniacture. Invested. 
eo 2,500 £25,000 
Ses = tl 12,000 1.000,0.0 


There was no English plate-giass exported to the United 
States in 1846, while in 15847 more was so exported than 
there was to all the rest of the world in 1846. 

Comment on the above figures seems altogether superero- 
gatory, for the reason that nothing that can be said can 
present a stronger case in favor of free trade. We may, 
however, point out that from 1819 to 1827, under a protec- 
tive tariff, the lowering the duty 80 per cent. reduced the 
price of the article 52 per cent. and increased its weekly 
sales 66 per cent. We deduce from this, the consumption 
being 66 per cent. greater under the 60s. a cwt. duty than 
under the 98s. acwt. duty, there was 66 per cent. more 
laborers engaged in the manufacture under the lesser tariff 
than under the greater one. In the tace of this simple 
statement of facts what justification is there for the asser- 
tion that protection is an aid to the growth of the manu- 
facturing interests ? 

Pursuing still further our digest of the above official 
figures, we find that in the year 1847, when all the duty was 
taken off, the amount of labor engaged in the manufacture 
increased 480 per cent., as compared with the year 1836, 
when the duty was 60s. per cwt. 

It is also notable that the increase in consumption and 
productiveness followed exactly in the wake of the reduction 
in the tariff. 

We will now turn to the repeal of the corn laws in Eng- 
land, which was made atest case as tothe merits of free 
trade, the conflict lasting from 1842 to 1846. In 1842 there 
was a sliding scale of duties in force, that is to say, the duty 
varied according to the price of corn; the average of the 
duty was, however, 16s. per qr. This scale of duties lasted 
until 1846, when it was lowered to an average of 4s. per qr., 
the average amount of duty collected under the first-named 
tariff was 4372,599 per annum, while in 1849, under a 
nominal tariff, the ;duty collected was £615,814 per 
annum. 

The commencement of the free-trade agitation found Sir 
Robert Peel, the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Gladstone, as 
protecticnists. In 1846, Sir Robert Peel, speaking in favor 
of a reduction of the tariff on corn, renounced his pro- 
tectionist ideas, and became a free trader. In his speech he 
said he claimed the principle of yieLpDING both to the force 
of argument and CONVICTION, and of ACTING ON THE RE- 
SULTS OF ENLARGED EXPERIENCE ; and that * he was about 
to review the duties which applied to many articles the 
produce and manufacture of other States; that for the last 
three years, since the policy of acting on the principle of re- 
pealing and reducing certain duties had beea acknowleged, 
there had been increased productiveness of revenue, in- 
creased demand for labor, increased commerce, as well as 
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comfort, contentment and peace in the country, and he was 
about to proceed on the assumption that the repeal of pro- 
hibitory and the relaxation of protective duties is in itself a 
wise principle.” (In this year an unprecedented amount of 
import duties were remitted or lowered.) 

In 1846 Lord Russell said,“ He believed it would have 
been better for the English farmers if the duty on imported 
corn had been reduced still lower in 1842.” 

And the Duke of Wellington voted for the reduction of 
the duty on corn. In 1815 Mr. Bennett (member of Parlia- 
ment for Wiltshire) said that “ Farmers could not grow 
wheat under a less protective duty than 96s. a quarter, yet 
he had since supported a minister who proposed to levy 56s. 
& quarter. 

Mr. Gladstone, who, in 1842, opposed Lord Morpeth’s free- 
trade measures, has since become one of the most prominent 
of free trade champions. 

The Earl of Derby, who had been a streunous opposer of 
free trade, said, in the House of Commons in 1852,“ That 
after the decision of the country in the recent elections, in 
favor of free trade, he was prepared to bow to its decisions.” 
And in the same year the Queen in her speech congratulated 
Parliament on the beneficial results of past free-trade legis- 
lation. 





We thus gather that free trade has not only given satisfac- 
tion to the people whenever it has been practiced, but has ab- 
solutely convinced its very opponents. In the matter of 
corn, at the very commencement of the free-trade agitation, 
the duty was 96s. per quarter; at the close and triumph of 
free trade it was 1s. a quarter, the results of each reduction 
only paving the way for a still greater one; had the oppo- 
nents of free trade been able to show injurious effects from any 
one reduction of the tariff, the downward movement would 
have ceased, and probably a reaction have set in. We must 
here call particular attention to a remarkable fact, name- 
ly : Lord John Russell stated that the immediate prospect of 
lowering the duties on corn had been to cause a rise in its 
price in the English market. 

We think the evidence adduced above proves conclusively 
that protection does not even assist the producticn of the 
produce protected ; but, on the other hand, absolutely checks 
it, and that the plea for protective tariff on any such ground 
is totally untenable. 
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FINANCE. 


No. L. 


Gold coin has become, by, as it were, common consent, 
the recognized standard of value among nations ; not that 
the commerce of the world is carried on by the cash pay- 
ment of go!d for every international purchase. Produce 
purchased in one country is, as a rule, paid for in produce, 
the value of each being computed in gold. For example: 
If a cargo of manufactures is imported, its value is estimated 
in gold coin, and if a cargo of wheat is exported in return, 
its value is estimated in gold also, the differences in the 
values of the two cargoes being estimated in gold coin. If, 
therefore, the imports of a nation exceeds in value its ex- 
ports, the difference has eventually to be paid in gold. (This 
is, however, no proof that a nation having to remit a yearly 
payment of gold in consequence of an excess in value of its 
imports, is necessarily getting poorer, for the reason that its 
internal wealth may increase in a far greater annual ratio 
than its excess of imports. There are many years in which 
the United States have exported less in value than she has 
imported, and yet became in that year a more wealthy nation.) 
The history of commerce affords no instance in which, under 
any circumstances, any medium of payment of balances has 
ever been substituted for gold, and, in point of fact, it is so 
internationally recognized as the only standard of value, 
that no nation can substitute any medium of payment that 
would pass current abroad with so little fluctuation as a 
standard of value; therefore we assume that, for the pay- 
ment of foreign balances, the use of gold becomes an abso- 
lute necessity. 

Gold is also supposed, or presumed to be, the medium of 
domestic payments; but it is not so. There is no nation 
that possesses sufficient metallic coin to transact its internal 
business, the deficiency being supplied by promissory and 
bank notes, which are as much in circulation as gold. This 
limited possession of gold precludes it from fulfilling all the 
theoretical and practical necessities of a medium of pay- 
ment. If we were to suppose a sudden and general demand 
that all bank notes, promissory notes and bills of exchange, 
be paid in coin on a certain day, we should at once perceive 
that its deficiency to perform the task necessitates a resort to 
some other medium of payment, which medium is paper 
money. Bank and promissory notes, it is true, derive their 
commercial value from being redeemable in coin ; the one 
on presentation for payment, the other at some stipulated 
date in the future ; but, then, just so fast as they are liqui- 
dated, other notes of a like nature are being issued ; so that, 
as a rule, the amount of paper money in use as a medium of 
payment is somewhat uniform. And when this amount is 
materially reduced by distrust, or an unusual demand, from 
the same cause for its redemption takes place, a commer- 
cial crisis ensues, because gold not being in sufficient supp'y, 
and paper rejected, there remains no medium of payment to 
conduct business with ; so that whenever gold is thrown 
upon its own resources as a medium of domestic payment, 
its inefficiency for the purpose is demonstrated. 

The only advantage ever claimed for gold as a medium of 
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payment is, that its intrinsic value is equal to its purchasing 
power, while that of paper is not; while the objection gen- 
erally advanced to irredeemable paper money is, that it has 
no intrinsic value, and is of unlimited supply. The question 
of intrinsic value in reality merges into that of supply, in- 
asmuch as it is difficuliy of supply, presupposing the demand, 
that fixes the standard of intrinsic value. Treating the subject, 
then, on this basis, this objection to irredeemable paper falls 
to the ground, because, in the first place, we have not found 
a sudden and large increase in the supply in the production 
of gold to affect its value—to wit: the unprecedented and 
unexpected increase in the supply of bullion, which the dis- 
covery and working of the mines in California and Australia 
gave us, did not operate to depreciate its value; and in the 
second place, the ability to restrict the supply of paper money 
as the purchasing a payment power of gold, rests with the 
government or people, the one having no firmer basis than 
the other for domestic purposes; both deriving their stand- 
ard of value from faith in the governing body, which is, in a 
republican form of government, the people themselves. The 
proof of this principle is found in the fact that governments 
have suspended payments in gold. Here, then, we have the 
principle demonstrated that the standard of values or me- 
dium of payment may be fixed by government. What dif- 
ference, then, can it make whether that medium be paper or 
gold, since the governmentis the only basis of stability. We 
are aware that it is often urged that the same power issuing 
a certain amount of, not to be exceeded, irredeemable paper 
money, may rescind the stipulation, and issue a still further 
amount. This implies a want of faith in the governing 
body. Letus supply a similar want of faith to the issue 
of coin, and suppose that when that body coins metallic 
money, the objection to receiving it were advanced that 
the same body issuing it may at some future date legislate it 
as not legal payment or prohibit its tender in payment, and 
we shall at once perceive that gold has no advantage over 
paper asa medium of domestic payment, and that faith in 
ourselves is the only requirement necessary to make our own 
paper, for all internal uses,on a par with gold, asa fixed 
standard of values and payment of indebtedness. 

This is not so with irredeemable paper, or paper bearing 
intercst, because its value depends upon the ability of the 
government to pay the principle or interest at the stipulated 
date, which ability is not absolutely within its entire con- 
trol. A war may keep goods at home, and lessen our im- 
ports, and in consequence the government may not collect 
sufficient taxes to keep its promise to pay. A failure in the 
crops may produce the same effect, or a war may make such 
a demand upon it for money that it may not be able to meet 
its promises to pay; but neither of these causes would affect 
its ability to guarantee. The real gist of the whole mattcr 
rests here: the people are the source of power, the people 
would hold their own money, and, even supposing them to 
desire to deteriorate or even repudiate the paper they have 
made their own standard of value, and which is in their own 
possession, who is to say them nay. It is true, those holding 
the largest amount would be the greatest suffcrers, and thus 
receive injury; but, as we have shown above, the standard of 
values this class now accept can be altered at the hands of 
the people, under existing circumstances. This supposition 
is, however, supererogatory, inasmuch as, to render such 
action at the hands of the people at all admissable, an in- 
ducement to do so must be demonstrated, whereas no such 
inducement could exist, because such legislation would be 
self injury, with no possible advantage. The issuing of paper 
bearing no promise to pay at any stipulated time, and bear- 
ing no interest, does not preclude its ultimate payment in 
gold. 

The necessity or desirability for determining paper money 
as a standard of values and medium of payment for domestic 
purposes having passed, the people may determine to call 
it in and pay it in coin at its face value, so that in 
future cases of necessity the same aid may be called in. It is 
true, the issue of such paper might temporarily hurt our 
credit abroad, but that is of no consequence to us, because in 
all our foreign dealings we propose to use gold; and it would 
be a matter of perfect indifference to us as to the estima- 
tion they might hold our paper in, with which they have 
nothing whatever to do; but the issuing of such paper, by re- 
lieving us of the payment of millions of interest, would enable 
us to rapidly call it in—would exhibit a faith in ourselves that 
would enhance our credit abroad and save to us the vast ex- 
pense entailed by the collection of taxes imposed to obtain 
funds to pay interest. The germ of our position on this part 
of the subject of finance begins and ends in the people’s faith 
in the'r own ability to deal with paper as a standard of inter- 
nal values as they now deal with gold, which it is as much 
within their power to affect by legislation as paper is or 
would be. 





In order to illustrate our position still further, let us sup- 
pose the Government to bea national bank, issuing its notes as 
promises to pay on demand, the security being the internal 
credit, the notes being fixed by law at par with gold, there would 
be no inducement in such a case for persons to present those 
notes for payment except to obtain gold sufficient to pay to 
foreign nations the amount of the balance of trade that may 
be against us ; the mass of the peop’e holding such notes would 
not take the trouble to present them for payment since no 
advantage would thereby accrue. Government could call in 
any quantity it might desire to pay off, and if in consequence 
of there being no inducement to offer them for payment they 
were not presented in sufficient quantities, a slight;premium 





could be placed on those presented, and we believe, startling 
as it may appear, such action would be atsolutely necessary 
to induce people to take the trouble to present them for pay- 
ment. 

It is self-evident that in order to place paper on an equal 
footing with gold for internal purposes, we must make it 
depend upon itself as coin does, if coin derived its value from 
being payable at some future date in produce, as paper is in 


coin, then the latter would be liable to all the fluctuation of | 


the former; and yet both are merely standards of value for 
produce—that is to say, taking a five-dollar gold piece, it is 
only valuable inasmuch as it represents the power to pur- 
chase a certain amount of produce, and a five-dollar bill is in 
like manner equally valuable in proportion to the amount of 
produce it will purchase ; therefore, the intrinsic value of each 
being merely its purchasing power we have only to legislate 
the one to be on a par in value with the other, and neither 


will then have any advantage over or be more desirable than 
the other. 
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We have another case to add of the resistance of Life In- 
surance Companiesto the payment of losses, in the sub- 
joined report of the termination of one taken from the 
New York Jimes of March 13. 

Suppose this widow had not the means to prosecute her 
just claim against a rich and influential company, or suppose, 
having the means, she, innocent of business, believed the 
company’s statement that it was not legally bound. 

In the first case her only resource would have been to drop 
the matter, or to divide whatever might have been obtained 
with some lawyer whe would have sued on speculation. In 
the second supposition the company would have altogether 
escaped; and in neither event would the claimant have had 
justice, and yet a legislation which would stop these subter- 
fuges of insurance offices, is strenuously opposed by New 
York daily journals : 

In the casa of Rebecca L. Foote against the tna Life 
Insurance Company, to recover on a policy of insurance on 
the life of her husband for $2,500, which has been on tris] 
in the Court of Common Pleas befora Judge Loew, a verdict 
was yesterday rendered in favor of the widow for the full 
amount. As already published in the 7imes, the defence set 
up was, that the insured concealed the fact that consumption 
was in his family; but the evidence disclosed the fact that 
his disease did not originate in hereditary taint, but from a 
severe wound received in battle. 

i 


BOUFFE JOURNALISM. 


There is a folded sheet of paper, issued somewhere in this 
city, which a friend svlemnly assures us is called a newspa- 
per. Now our informant is a person of some knowledge in 
these matters, and really we do not like to doubt his word, 
and presume, therefore, that it really is so called. We there- 
fore determined to glance over its pages. Speaking of the 
treaty of peace now concluded between France and Germany 
this folded sheet of paper says, “ France cedes Als:ce and 
‘Metz,’ which latter term undoubtedly includes all the de- 
partment of the Moselle lying east of that fortress as well as 
Thionville on the western bank of the river, and possibly 
some other portions of Lorraine.” 

Whew! This Metz is the place where Marshal Bazaine was, 
as we thought, shut up; but there is something decidedly 
wrong here to suppose an army as shut up ina great part of 
the department of the Mozelle, Thionville, and possibly 
some other portions of Loraine, is coming it a little too 
strong. Dear me, how things do get mixed up, don’t they ? 

The article quoted continues: “ The Germaas restore to 
France the Alsacian fortress of Belfort, PROBABLY, with a 
portion, rF NoT the whole, of the French speaking district 
around it. France pays in three years one thousand millions 
of dollars; the Germans holding, in*the meantime, some of 
the fortresses occupied by them. We presume the border 
fortresses of Longevy, Montmedy, Sedan and Mezieres, 1F 
Not also Verdun.” This is exactly so, and IF.NoT THESE 
THEN IT IS SOME OTHERS; and there is no doubt the Ger- 
mans restore to France, provably, the fortress of Belfort, and, 
if not, some other place (the reader being left to take his 
choice; well, having paid his money, he has a right to do 
that). If Mr. Thiers has succeeded in negotiating such a 
definite treaty as this, he has made a reputation hitherto un- 
paralleled in diplomacy, 

The very next paragraph in this folded sheet of paper 
says: “Of the wisdom of putting Thiers at the head 
of the Provisional Government there can be no doubt. 
He is the ablest, shrewdest, most experienced and most 
trusted politician France now has. Considering what his 
career has been, and of what antiquated and immoral and 
absurd ideas he has in his time been the apostle, it is amus- 
ing to see him cited as a protectionist authority by the New 
York Tribune.” Poor France! ‘‘ How have the mighty 
fallen!’ Her ablest, shrewdest, most experienced and most 
trusted politician is the advocate of antiquated, immoral and 
absurd ideas. 

Turning to another page we read: “ Now that the Franco. 
Prussian war is over, it is nut unreasonable to ask some of 
those who have busied themselves in commenting upon it 
and making predictions about its its results, to sit down 
soberly and reflect upon their own sayings.” 

Certainly, bring them to account. What do they mean 
by such absurdities? Well, after sitting down silently and 
thinking over some of those who have busied themselves on 
this Franco-Prussian affair, we have determined as follows :- 

Ist.—That we do most decidedly object to being placed in 

















the quandary of not knowing whether the above quotations 
were written soberly or in editor bouffe. 

2d.—That the above Charles H. Fox, of journalism, has 
no right to publish a comic weekly under the name of The 
Nation. 

3d.—That the editor of 7'he Nation, whether its editorials 
are written in “bouffe” or not, ought to pat notes at the 
bottom of each page; in the one case, to tell us what each 
paragraph means; in the other, to tell where the laugh 
comes in, 

In all sincerity, however, these quotations are a very fair 
specimen of the reliability of the Nation and its statements 
As to its name, it has been suggested to us that it is intended 
to give the idea that whatever it may know of the nation 
unfortunate enough to possess such a sheet, it kuows nothing 
of anything outside said nation; and kere we leave it for the 
present 
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“PEACE AND HAPPINESS” 
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SHERMAN, DAHLGREN & COMPANY. 


HAMMONTON, N. J... March 9, 1871 
2 
DEAR Mrs. Woopuun.: 


A few daysago I and another lady issued the following in 
our local paper, The South Jersey Republican. We want you 
to print it because it may serve other ladies who may like 
our way of “carrying war into Africa,” and stir them up to 
greater action at this critical moment. 


TO THE LADIES OF HAMMONTON, 


The ladies of Hammonton who are interested in examin 
ing the claim of their sex to the ballot under the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution, and who are interested in 
the education and the local politics of the town, are re. 
quested by the Committee of the Woman's Club to meet on 
Tuesday afternoon, at 2 o'clock, at the house of E. J. 
W oolley. By ORDER OF THE COMMITTEE. 

Eighteen ladies answered the call. Wedid not organize 
formally then, for the next day was the annual town elec 
tion of officers,and we resolved to go and present our votes 
as citizens under’ the Fourteenth Amendment. 
One sister, in a ceurteous” spirit, threw cold water 
on our movement. She declared that the framers of this 
Amendment did not intend to include women when they 
said “all persons,” and therefore her conscience would not 
permit her tojoinus. I, for one, declared that I had no 
such tenderness of conscience, and that I believed * all per 
sons’ meant simply “all persons”? and nothing more nor 
less. Our meeting was enthusiastic and unanimous, with 
this one exception ; and yesterday eleven of our number and 
four others went to the hall where the elections were held 
and presented our votes. I had the distinguisied honor of 
presenting the first ballot. As I gave it, the judge of elec. 
tions said : 

“By what right do you claim the privilege of representa- 
tion?” 

“T am taxed as a property owner, and I know that taxa? 
tion without representation is Wrong in principle.” 

“You are a woman,” said he, “and cannot vote under our 
State Constitution.” 

i asked him to read me the section which disqualified me. 
The Clerk read the cdious words—t white male citizen.” 
There were other words, I believe, but T heard only these. 

“That is a dead letter,” I said. “ You have already r 
ecived the votes of negroes. Will you please read me the 
XIV. Amendment to the Constitution of the United States» 
The Clerk read the first section eo All persons born or 
naturalized in the United States, and subject to the jurisdi: 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United States and ot the 
State wherein they reside,” ete. 

‘‘Am I not a person ””’ Lasked, and I looked around at 
the fifty or sixty male voters, whose eyes were all intent 
upon me. There was a general smile, but all was perfectly 
till. 

“ Certainly you are,” said the Judge. 

“Then I am a citizen. You know] own property in 
your town, for which I am taxed, and you cannot refuse my 
vote,” 

Mrs. Samson then came forward and presented her 
ballot, and Mrs. Randall, M. D., and the discussion con. 
tinued. ‘Two gentlemen among the voters spoke eloquently 
in our favor; these were, J. B. Holt and Edward Howland. 
May their names be immortal ! 

Well, the result was that they registered our fifteen names 
and received our votes, but kept them in a separate place 
We then drew up a statement of the fact, signed it, and the. 
Judges of the election and the Clerk append«d the'r signa- 
tures. We have laid the case before one of the lawycrs of 
the Supreme Court in Washington. We shall soon know 
if we have any redress or not, and will acquaint your leaders 
of the fact, Whatever it be. 

We are now very busy in drawing up the constitution 
and by-laws of ourclub. There isa glorious spirit of fra- 
ternity and enthusiastic unity among us, and we hope to do 
good for the cause of oursex. Any suggestions through 
your columns for our guidance will be thankfully received. 
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We intend to establish a reading-room as 600n as possible 
and your valuable WEEKLY will of course always be found 
on our table. We read it with great interest, and have re- 
ceived new hope and courage from your noble efforts in the 
cnuse of our sex. 
Yours, with love and hope, 
Maria How .Lanp (Mrs.) 


P.S.—I must not omit to add that we found the dreaded 
polls a cleanly and respectable place, and that we were treated 
throughout with the distinguished courtesy that ladies al- 
ways expect and always command from gentlemen ; and we 
also treated them as politely as if we had met them in our 
churches or drawing-rooms. Where now is that terrible 
bugbeur that bas frightened so many of our timid sisters— 
namely, that the polls was a place unfil for the presence of 
ladies. 





+ 
GRANT ys. A. T. STEWART, 


a ee 


The World publishes a list of the names of prominent 
men who have become disgusted with President Grant. In 
this list we find the name of A. T. Stewart. We are some- 
what surprised at this, inasmuch as that Grant has certainly, 
to the best of his ability, rewarded A. T. Stewart for the 
pecuniary interest the .atter took in the President’s election. 
Tbe President has appointed Mr. Stewart's proteges to West 
Point, and nominated him, also, to an appointment in the 
Cabinet, doing his utmost to secure him the appointment. 
Of course this has not given Mr. Stewart his money back, 
and this is the sore point. If the President would take some 
method of balancing accounts we see no difficulty in the 
way of a reconciliation and a shake-hands ail round. 

Mrs. Macreapy will give the third of her ‘* Drawing- 
room Recitals” on Tuesday evening, March 21, at 16 East 
Twenty-third street. These entertainments were pro- 
nounced by the edite the most elegant literary receptions of 
London, and promise to become so in New York. Mrs. 
Macready went to Europe some ten years ago and has made 
a world-wide reputation. 








> 
CuicaGco, March 12, 1871. 
Dear Mrs. WoopHULL: 

We have just had a very good convention here, and dis- 
cussed the enclosed resolutions. {The resolution will be 
found in another column.—Eb. | 

I think the ground taken by you before the Congressional 
Committee in Congress has aroused new enthusiasm among 
women in our movement. We have based all our argu- 
nents in this meeting in the fact that women are “ citizens ”’ 
of this republic. In the letter I sent you last your reckless 
little type-setter made me use that much condemned exple- 
tive “damned” instead of “crowned.” Will you tell 
your readers that I said the Republicans had ‘* crowned”’ 
—not damned—their deeds of darkness by declaring that 
women are merely ‘‘ members of the State.” There is a 
vreat demand in all directions for tracts. Do scatter Rid- 
die’s and Butler's speeches in all directions; they are able 
and unanswerable. In haste, yours, respectfully, 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 








A VOICE FROM KANSAS. 


ATCHISON, Kas., March 4, 1871. 
MeEsSDAMES WoopDHULL & CLAFLIN : 


Your paper is glorious. I have been advocating the same 
doctrine for ten years in the capacity of « private individual, 
and have had the reading of every paper pertaining to the 
enfranchisement of women; but yours in its infancy is alyead 
of any other in its prime. 

Please send copy of date January 28, containing editorial 
“History Repeats Itself ;’ mine has been loaned and read 
until worn out, | 

We shall be able to raise a large club for your WEEKLY 
here. Respecttully, Mrs. H. A. Monon, 


—--- ~~ ds & > 


A WORD TO G. S. P. 


MrspaMEs Woopnuin & CLAFLIN: 

A word in the WEEKLY, if you please, in answer to “G. 8, 
P.”’ We have neither time nor space for particulars, barely 
enough to glimpse at the heads and general outlines of the 
old mythologies in which the Bible has its place. The 
WEEKLY allows us but very litthe room to gather in all the 
fullness of the ancient Godhead bodily. When it shall grant 
us two or three columns a week, it may then be in order to 
descend from the headlands and put in a fuller appearance 
in the valleys, 

We accept every physical, moral and spiritual truth in 
the Bible as of equal authority to the like truth seized upon 
heathen ground. As a book of ancient oracles, written 
within and on the back-side, and sealed with seven seals, 
we prize it very highly. lis ambiguous givings-out, in the 
words ot the wise, and their dark sayings, are tor those who 
have ears to hear and eyes anointed with eye-salve, accord- 
ing to the ancient initiations of the Nature worship, where 
the physical and the spiritual were blent in a homogeneous 
whole, though often divided in Jacob and scattered in Is- 
vael, in personification of attributes. To others than the 
initiated the light shines unto the darkness and the darkness 
does not comprehend it. Over all must be the Genius, the 
Muse, or, as the wise men among the Hebrews would say, 
the Lord, or his angel, in manifestation of the spirit, incar- 
nated in the seer or medium. 

True, the way-faring man might “hoof it” forty years in 
the wilderness without ascending to Pisgah’s top, nor from 
any other mount of vision get a glimpse of the Holy Land. 
Ulysses also took the farthest way round as the nearest way 
home. It was the ancient peculiar way of tollowing on to 
know the Lord through tangled juniper, beds of reeds, 
through many a fen where the serpent feeds, and man never 
trod vefore. Whether in exodus out of Egypt or in wander- 
ings’ to and fro among the isles of the sea, the path 
was always rugged and sore; whether through the Dismal 
Swamp or through the lake that burneth with fire and brim- 
stone, before one could be properly born again for the fresh 





fields and pastures new in the Elysian Fields or New Jeru- 
salem. 

To those who wish to go to the root of the matter in par- 
ticulars, we would suggest the reading of the works of the 
learned Freemasons, particularly the “Signs and Symbols” 
and “History of Initiations,” by Dr. O.iver. Gen. Hitch- 
cock’s “ Christ the Spirit” is sugvestive to beginners to the 
much more that supersedes him; Burritt’s “‘ Geography of 
the Heavens,” Stewart's ‘‘ Hieraphant or biblical Astron- 
omy,’ and “ Volney’s Ruins.” As anatomy and physi- 
(logy in personification of parts were more or less 
wrought into the sacred mysteries of the ancients, the 
anatomy of J. I*. Meckel will show hew completely the 
human mechanism is in correspondential relations; and 
thus how the Lord might be the Deus ex machina in the 
image of God, and how the Lord between the cherubim 
Was over the mercy-seit. The anonymous work, “* Time and 
Faith,” published in London, is a learned setting-forth of 
many Celestial arcanas, the origin of the Hebrew Sabbath- 
day, from theY time-tables of the old astrologers and sun 
worshipers, who horoscoped the heavens for the word as 
well as consulted the Lord by his spirit. Max Muller and 
Mr. Cox will open the way from the Arian to the 
biblical mythologies; for the root of the matter is the 
same. Anatomical and physiological works will show which 
way went the spirit of the Lord in personifications of the 
clio-sacral regions of the Holy Land—a very large tract of 
land which tlowed with milk and honey—so that the solar 
plexus of the centre of the system corresponded to the sun 
With his going forth trom one end of heaven to the other, 
The psalmist sang of this mystic land in parable and dark 
saving when his ** reins instructed him in the night season.” 
A French work, by Delame, “ Dea Dininiles Generatrices ou 
Du Culte Du Phalius chez Anciens et les Modernes,” is ap- 
ropos, as showing how much this has been blended with 
the modern church mysteries. 

Whoever may seek to read the book written within and 
without and on the back-side, and sealed with seven seals, 
must be a student of the same jor a long time on probation, 
beiore he is able to see and to read it with the seven eyes of 
the Lord. These seven, as per Zachariah, run to and fro 
through the whole earth, nor less, we may add, through the 
heaven. Thus, to follow on to know the Lord is to sce him 
as the sun shineth in his strength, shining more and more 
unto the perfect day, and with the spirit world to help, beau- 
tiful indeed are the angel’s feet upon the mountains, tripping 
on light fantastic toe, and bringing good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people. But we mu-t bear in 
mind that the figures of Holy Writ are not exactly those of 
Colenso, who found Mount Sinai so great a stone of stumbling 
and rock of offence, insomuch that Aaron and his sons had 
to tote the excretiie six miles before they could find a dump- 
ing-off place. 

With reference to Swedenborg, we have read a bushel of 
him, more or less, and he has many good things. In the 
light of modern spiritualism he is seen to have had consid- 
erable open vision ; but like the bible seers or mediums, he 
must not be taken as infallible, for he is much in the hazy 
reflex of his own personality in beginning and surrounding, 
in health and disease, whose intluences so much modify his 
word. His considerable spiritual insight makes him so much 
the more apt to lead astray in iis many baseless assumptions; 
and his followers who seek to exalt him in any exclusive 
sense, fall into the same error and idolatry as the Bible wor- 
shipers of the holy men of old who claim to speak the thus 
saith the Lord. But no less was the Lord oracular by Balaam, 
and Samuel by the witch of Endor. As an exponent of the 
ancicnt initiations, or church, as known and practiced by the 
Hierophants or godmen of those days, Swedenborg is worth- 
less. Those who would kuow of him without wallowing 
through a score or two of octavos, will tind him in best estate 
in Wm. White’s two volumes, London, 1867. There the 
Swedist seer is very fairly set torth—very fairly weighed, and 
very fairly found wanting. 

If we would develop, in the fulness of all truth, that the 
truth may make us free, we must have no infallible Bible, 
no infallible Pope, and no infallible Swedenborg, to say 
thus far and no farther; but let each have Whatever is 
rightfully the due. Asia and Europe are to lose their 
sway before the coming Genius of America Neither the 
Lord of old Jewry, King Jesus, nor Buren Swedenborg is 
to be paramount in the sight of the coming God, who will 
do America in all the light of the largest vision. Mediums 
between this world and the next may be somewhat few and 
far between for the angel's visits, yet the communion of 
ghosts has come so nigh unto us that we need not pin our 
faith to them of old time. Woman, also, is to rise from the 
old planes and bave her equal voice trom heaven, already 
sounding the crackkof doom to the fossil politicians and 
right reverends in God; for these, with the  parasitical 
women, Almira Lincolu Phelps, Mrs. Gen. Sherman, Mrs. 
Dahlgren, etc., transtormed into Lot's wife, are looking for 
help to the other side of the flood, and calling with a loud 
voice for Moses and Paul to come forth ; but tue more they 
call the more they won't come. om FF. 
EQUALITY. 


As we ure the advocates of a!l measures which look to per- 
fect equality for all citizens, we make no apology for trans- 
ferring the following article from the N. Y. World to our 
columns. It is to the point and wortby of the best consid- 
eration of all thinkers: 

TAXATION OR RODBERY. 

It is time to ask whether people who are taxed have any 
rights which government is bound to respect. If they have 
any, surely chief and most indubitable among them is the 
right to know how much they are taxed, and for what, 

Yet there is not asingle citizen of these United States, from 
richest to poorest, from the most ignorant to the wisest, who 
can answer either of these questions, 

‘*What! do not my tax bills show how much I pay ?” asks 
some much-burdened working-man, who finds it no easy mat- 
ter to meet the expenses of his family, although his wages 
are fifty per cent. higher than they were ten years ago. Not 
at all; they do not show bow much the cost of supporting a 
family has been increased by duties on articles consumed of 
foreign production or growth, and by the enhanced cost of 
articles of domestic production cause. by duiies on corres- 
ponding products from abroad. 

‘* But there are the Treasury reports,” some student sug- 
gésts ; “ these at least will show how much the whole peo- 

le have paid.” Mistaken man! They show only how much 
4 been paid to the Government. Another and larger sum 
is paid by the people, not to Government, but to somebody 
else, 











“What for?” Exactly ; that is the very question every 
t1x-payer bas aright to ask, and to have pliiniy answered. 
What clearer right can there be than that of the citizen to 
demand of his rulers, *‘ How much do you tax me, and for 
what purpose ? How much of the sum paid by me gors into 
the Treasury, and how much iuto private pockets?” Is not 
a Government ‘‘of the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple,” bound to answer such questions as these ? 

Yet the system of taxation now in force is the most cun 
ning device ever yet discovered for hiding from those who 
pay taxes both the object and the amount of the tax paid by 
any individal, or by the people in the aggregate A man 
specially trained in financial inquirics, and supplied with all 
extant documents and writings bearing upon the subject, 
may spend months of hard labor, spoiling his eye-sight over 
volumes of figures, vet never discover with precision how 
large a taxis actually borne by the whole people of this 
country. Still less can he discover what tax is paid by any 
individual of the millions who have aright to know. And 
as for the millions themselves, they only know that in some 
undefined and unlimited way they are taxed, and that it is 
not easy to live. Prices rise, and the cost of living increases 
more than the earnings of industry. The fact and the con- 
sequent burden are apparent. But who can tell how much 
of it is accident, how much of it is tax, and how much of it 
is robbery ? 

If there were no other objection to the existing system of 
taxation, this alone should challenge the attention of a peo- 


ple professing to govern themselves. Some strange device 


for concealing from the people the real maguitude of their 
burdens might naturally find favor in the counsels of despotic 
rulers. Ever since the jeudal baron ceased to extort by re- 
sistless force the tax from helpless serfs, and the wild bandit 
found high-handed robbery limited by order and the gallows, 
force has been giving place to fraud, and robber and ruler 
alike now search for ways to reach by cunning that which 
they dure not demand in open day. But here, taxpayers being 
also the rulers, one might expect the adoption of methods 
designed to guard against plunder, tavoritism and _ iliegiti- 
mate schemes for private advantage, and to enable the tax 
payer to know as nearly as possible how much his govern 
ment really costs him. How can aman be said to govern 
himselt if he cannot find out how much he pays from his 
earnings, to Whom, or for what purpose? Let it not be 
said that even in this country such concealment is neces- 
sary ; that the people would not bear needful taxes if the 
full extent of them were known. During the war such bur- 
dens were Ciecrfully borue as few other governments have 
ever ventured to impose. So long as the government is 
their Own, and taxes for objects of their own deliberate 
choice, in mei hads which they can understand and within 
limits which they can know and approve, the people of this 
country will pay as freely as they give or loan to any other 
investment deemed profitable or wise. But if money is 
taken trom them, they know not when or how, by laws de- 
vised on purpose not to be comprehended, and if of that 
portion of their earnings which they pay only a part goes 
to government and the rest they know not whither, under 
laws passed by the influence of men clamoring always for 
aid and yet rolling in luxury, what wonder if a people who 
wish at least to fancy that they govern themselves begin to 
murmur and complain? What wonder if they begin to be- 
lieve that a part of their earnings is stolen from them 
through forms of law, and that cunning ways, more titted to 
other modes of government, are here used to enable both 
robber and ruler to profit by a taxation which is plunder, 
and a plunder which is concealed under the pretext of taxa- 
tion. For a taxation which purposely exempts one class 
and casts all the burdens of government upon another is 
virtually plunder, and a system which takes money from 
the farmer to give it to the manufacturer is not the less 
plunder because it is ostensibly framed to secure revenue 
trom duties on imports. The main difference between the 
robber and ruler arrangement and that obsolete one of the 
brigands and barons is that in this age one cannot always 
tell which is the ruler and which the robber. The poor 
artisan, Who helps to pay the taxes for his rich employer, 
never knows how many members of Congress that employer 
owns. And there are many members of Co. gress who, when 
they vote for a tariff bill, never know how much plunder 
they are permnitting, or who will profit by their acts. Such 
are the beauties of a system of taxation devised, one might 
suppose, to Keep everybody in darkness as much as possible. 
It is as if some law-giver bad taken for earnest and applied 
to political economy the sad words of half-crazed Othello: 
Ife that is robbed, not wanting what is stolen, 
Let him not know it; he’s not robbed at all. 

But the tax-payers will know it. All over the land they 
begin already to protest against a wrong the magnitude of 
which they cannot indeed measure, but that it is a wrong 
they know full well by ten years of experience. It may not 
be practicable at present to so adjust taxation that it shall be 
fully understood by all tax-payers, but the system which 
purposely taxes one man for the benefit of another can be 
exposed, and will be abolished. “ Let there be darkness” is 
the daily ._prayer of monopolists. ‘* Let there be light” 
should be the command of tue people. 
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WOMAN'S RIGHT OF FRANCHISE. 








There arc, I have no doubt, few questions at issue which 
will command more attention among master minds of either 
sex than this question; and while we cannot but pity the 
want of understanding which some have evinced regarding 
it, we would wish to avoid all extremes in discussing such a 
momentous subject, and one from which we expect so many 
happy results to tlow. May we, in all truth, request a fave r- 
able hearing and a triumphant success; not that we may 
#8 women, be brought prominently before the public, but 
that justice, at least, may be done to us, as a very strong, a 
very intelligent, and a most important integral of this great 
nation. I wish to awake in all an interest in our right of 
franchise, but more particularly women. I want women to 
be fully alive to the many advantages she would then possess. 
I want her to remember the duty slie Owes to her sons and 
and daughters, her brothers and sisters, the duty wiich 
she owes to society and her country, that all may unite es 
one in demanding of the government her untrammeled 
right to vote. 

To those who study the politics of our country, it must be 
evident that corruption is striding through this noble 
land ; ships are bearing hither to our shores every day emi- 
grants from every land, the educated and the ignorant, the 
noble-minded and the vile, all come hither, and, alas, a)! are 
alike at the polls, and too well we know how soon they 
acquire the right of which we are deprived. Are these men 
strangers to our laws, unacquainted with our public men, 
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their aims and ambitions. Are they more 
competent to vote than women who have becn 
born and educated here? Sons and daugh- 
ters of America, awake to your true in- 
terests, awake to your nation’s perils ; let not 
your ancestors’ blood have been shed in 
vain; arise and act ere your country shall be 
shrouded ina night of gloom, through which 
no light glimmers ; stay the tidal wave ere it 
submerge all you hold sa@red and dezr. 
Your population is increasing, but in what 
ratio? how many children are born to the 
cultivated and refined? how many to the 
opposite class? Need I tell you the results 
arising from early training? Who will be 
the majority at our polls before many years ? 
Oh, would | could open your eyes, ere it be 
too late. There is but one way to remedy 
this growing evil, and that is woman’s 
franchise 

Man places in woman's keeping all that to 
him is sacred; she bears his name, she holds 
his honor, she educates and trains your 
future presidents and statesmen, she has 
the power to make him supremely happy, 
or hopelessly miserable. Women go into 
the market and purchase and own property 
in her Own right; she can establish and 
maintain a business without man’s aid or as- 
sistance; and very miny cases could I enu- 
merate where she bas done so far more suc- 
cessfully than her lord and master! Would 
time permit me I could show in other ages 
and in many lands where women have ar- 
rived to as greata height in governing as 
men. J could speak of a Catharine of Rus-ia, 
Maria Theresa of Austria, Elizabeth of 
England, but shall await another oppor- 
tunity. I trust it will not require examples 
or argument to convince our women that 
they should have the right to vote. I rejoice 
to see the stand which our country-women 
have taken, the ladies, Woodhull and Claflin. 
{ teel that they possess the energy and the 
vill to prosecute this subject, and I trust, 
re long, to see a bill passed that wili enable 
‘oman to give her influence and support 


1 placing in our high offices men capable of 


fiing them. EXILE. 


[From the Pittsburg Leader. | 


Six Days in Heaven. 





f{. Rev. H. Sinsabaugh relates the following sin- 
Cul cireninstance: Ou the 7th of November, the 
Nevfoseph Pershing, of the Saltaburg circuit, begau 
aehs of meetings at Kelly's Station, on the West 
Veulbivania Railroad, where the Methodiste have a 
tmallnfinished church and a feeble eociety. 

2 Dube the second Sabbath evening of the meeting, 
Miss Leline Taylor, daughter of Mr. John ‘Taylor, 
ol Whe's Station, a young lady ot quiet and amiable 
aisporon, came lorward for prayer. She remained 
atthe Mr for quite a length of Lime, appearing to 
be Call, mind,and yet earnestly and devoutly look- 
ing fur » mercy of God. About o'clock her prayer 
reemed be answered. Her face wore an expression 
of unus} brightness, as she, looking upward, re- 
peated Sera) times, with distinct emphasira, ** Oh, 
‘hat bewinl place over there!’ She became en 
tirely UNGecjous, and wae carried to a house near 
by, 1¢ belt hought unadvieable to remove her to ber 
fuiaers Dee, which was about three miles distant. 
in this COljion she remained for seven days, in the 

meantime cing no nourishment whatever. 

On Puecty she beyvan to speak in a low voice, and 
for balf &@h ur told of the scenes of another world, 
after WhiClte remained silent for several houre, 

The first &Whom she spoke were two ministers: 
One Was tlitey, A. H. Thomas. of the Pitteburg 
Conference te other was the Rev. Mr. White, of the 
Presbyteriithurch, once the pastor of the courch 
at Salisburg. 

Many eXpehts were used to restore her to con- 
acioushers, aye which were singing and animated 
religious rervl but all without the desired effect. 
On Friday heMends became very much alarmed, 
owing to the Gions expressed by the physicians, 
that having bi go long without food she would 
never be restOr ‘The effort was made to give her 
some nourisht> hur in vain. She was asked 
whether she WO ever be able to rise, when she re- 
plied, ** My 5@Vt has not yet told me.” At differ- 
ent times she hanokeu of her Saviour as prerent 
with her as her ge and instructor Shortly after 
this she told theiar ner Saviour had just informed 
her that she MigMiorn to earth on Sabbath even- 
ing at G O'ClOCK. s statement occasioned a joyful 
surprise to her 804s friends, The father said that 
should it thus COM pase he would believe all she 
would say ConCeTMene future state. 

On Sabbath evena jarge company of the neigh- 
bore had gathered barn the sequel, There was 
no clock in her rOOM,r any way in which she could 
mark the flightoft’ hours, for her eyes had re- 
maineg Closed Irom frst At three minuter be- 
fore Y she raised berur hand, and waved it as if 
giving larewell to pels vanishing in the distance, 
and tnen raised her I and jn Jike manner, and at 
precively 4 0 clock ‘opened her eyer, Fpoke a 
yreeting to her friend\jan praising the Lord, and 
calted Upon Those arog, join her in praise for His 
greatmercy. When \q’if she was hungry. she 
replied that she W&* DCin the least; that she had 
heen fed with milk ‘honey, and. indeed, her 
strength had been ®O.gerfaliy renewed that it 
seemed that she had be@ py an unseen band. 

The original paper ONeh these statements were 
written as they fell frot, lips is in the hande of 
the Rev. Jd. Pershing. Ty posse remarkable narra- 
tion of events, and & Gy tion of scenes that she 
etill avers were a8 TeAlher ag any other in her 
whole life. 


GLADSTONE ON FEMALE op Gy. Mr, Gladstone 
on a reeent occasion 8414 te jadies in England 
and America are agitatin} the sulfrage. tbat 
they will obtain it who oubt. as they attain 
everything they set thelr. upon: and when 
they attain the suffrage Whey nect that they will 
stop there? On what pring. a woman to’ vote 
fora member of Parliament) 4 herself excluded 
fromaseatinit® Thiriet ond step ; and when 
~he has arrived at being @ Me&)¢ parijament there 
is stilla third step. It woul mpossible to have 
a mixed Parliament. Gent, ‘aon never. in 
public any more than 1D pri} ging carry on a 
“~uccessfts debate with the la 0 that centlemen 
must evacuate the House of CQn. ang jeave the 
ladies to manage public affaire, * aa ate 


— ~ - 


A poor soldier in New Hampay no, after three 
applications, sueceeded in gettin bounty, sent at 

“ws & ) ‘ig , ‘ 
once $10 to an nncle who had lethmy that amount 

on DS wee! a * w days ago the 
uncle died, and by his will left & seuntiaas 
sold'er all nis esiate, Valued at $2" jiving on his 
reason for eo doing that he ha 


: : times lent 
, i slativee and he alon y ti 
money to hie relative € epaid bi 
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DR. HELMBOLD ABROAD. 


HW. T. HELMOLD. 

The most complimentary reference hr newspaper 
men to him cannot justly be deemed extravagant, for 
he does more than any other mun in America to eus- 
tain the newspaper presse. That he makes money is 
well known : but who is so deserving of it? By judi- 
ciously advertising his excellent compounds, he has 
eome to be a 

PUBLIC RENEFACTOR, 
hia daily expenditure of nearly two thousand dollars 
among all the newspapers, while it helps to sustain 
them, bringing healing on its wings tosnffering mill. 
ions. At the recent press banqnet here, to which only 
the actual representatives of the “ fonrth estete”’ were 
admitted, including the Vice-President of the United 
States and a few other distinguished public men who 
had been connected therewith, Dr. Helmbold was in- 
vited and called upon to speak during the evening—a 
compliment which was eminently deserved ; for, as 
we have already said, he is the life of the prese, aud 
therefore no man #orichly deserves recognition at its 
hands ae this 
GREATEST OF ADVERTISERS. 

If Dr. Helmbold makes money he spends it, too 
with right royal mnnificence. The cost of coming to 
our Carnival with his family, equipage and retinne 
mnet have. been very considerable : but, not satisfied 
with that, he engaged at the Arlington, our crack 
hotel. the hest rooms and largest parlors, where during 
his stav a constant 

STREAW OF VISITORS 
poured in upon him, with all of whom, in the spirit 
of true Democracy, be had something kind and even 
witty to say, and made them by his boepitality realize 
that they were at home. Of course, he possesses a 
brilliant intellect. No ordinary man could in so brief 
aepace of timeamase such a fortune, and that solely 
by the exercise of the highest medical skill, allied to 
indomitable perseverance, which he so happily delichts 
in. Almost every paper we take up from every quar- 
ter of our land has something to say about Dr. Helme 
bold, until we are fairly dazzled by the power which he 
exercises, surpassing what we have readin the Ara- 
bian Nights of the 
MAGICIAN & WAND. 

Noris this surprising. We now read in the New 
York 7rimme of the enlargement of his magnificent 
troadway palace, extending clear through to Crosby 
street, upon which occasion fuli five hundred chosen 
guests are entertained; then we find inthe Philade)- 
phia Bulletin an account of a serenade to him by an 
immense concourse upon the opening of his new drug 
store in the Continental Hotel. the happy speech 
which he made from the hotel balcony, forming the 
eubject of a two-colummn leading article in the Cincin- 
nati Commercial, merely because he has won 80 much 
yopular esteem as to be generally regarded as the next 

resident of the United States. Ana now we have pe 
fore us in the New York Leader, of Wednesday, 
March 1. a glowing description of the opening of a 
magnificent up-town branch of the establishment of 
Dr. Helmbold, corner of Broadway and Twenty-ninth 
street. rendered absolutely necessary by the marvel- 
ous growthof the marvelous tradeof thie marvelous 
man. Are we not. then, justified in saying that he 
rivals the most extravagant creations of fiction, and 
stands to-day absolutely 


PEERLESS AND ALONE * 


| This new Temple of Pharmacy hae cost, in ite con- 
, strnetion and decoration, &50.000—far more than 
! 





many pretentious concerns have altogether of capital 

-—~and yet it forms but one of many branches of the 
PARENT &TORE, 594 BROADWAY, 

whore genial proprietor last year returned an income 

of $152,205. All honor to thie worthy disciple of Ate- 

culapiue! 





On passing through Broadway recently, onr «tten- 
tion wae arreated by a work of art 80 nearly duplicat- 
ing that of Nature's own, that a debate arose whether 
we were robbing Nature of her duee or giving credit 
to an artist, but were compelled to admit the latter. 

The eubject was finely executed wax flowers, thrown 
over an anchor of the same material marbleized— 
Hope ina bed of flowers, with the motto, ** Nil Dee- 
perandum. 

More elaborate representations of the heautifal in 
nature, by the same artist, Mrs. Addison Bartlett, 806 
Broadway (where she is prepared to receive pupils 
and orders for various designs) are to be seen at 


| 





Of all things in which parents should take interest, 
none ix of so great importance as that of education. 
In selecting schools suiielen' deliberation ia seldom 
had. The whole future of a child's life may be dark- 
ened by afalee stepin early years. There are com 
paratively few people who are fitted for having charge 
of the young. It requires the most exquisite tact. 
the most comprehensive grasp of characteristics, as 
well as an almost infinite adaptation to circumstances, 
The instincts of childhood are always pure and true. 
They should never be stunted and bleared by an un- 
reaxonable curbing. They should simply he directed 
ko a8 to avoid the quicksands and shoale which cer- 
tuin predispositions might drift them toward. True 
education is not so much the stuffing process as it ir 
the weeding or eliminating process, by which the 
whole mental strengrh may be exerted in producing a 
mind capable of the highest and nobleat purposes of 
life. Most of our boarding schools teach those things 
which relate too palpably to the external, and are 
therefore to be deprecated. There are, however, some 
whose principals have the trae idea of education. 
Among them may be mentioned the Scheol for Young 
Ladies, at No. 15 Kast Twenty-fourth street, onder 
the charye of Mesdames Millard & Carrier, whore 
advertisement appears in another column. 

Tur New Worip.—A weekly newspaper devoted 
to temperance, universal suffrage and the emancipa- 
tion of woman. Edited by Mre. Panlina Wright Da- 
vie and Mise Kate Stanton. Published in quarto-form 
by L. A. Carpenter, Providence, R. 1. It will be the 
object of this paper to treat all sabjects of vital inter- 
est tothe American people with fairness and inde- 
pendence ; and while ite columne are open to the 
discussion of those great questions to which itis de- 
voted, the editors reserve to themeelves the right to 
be judged only by their editorials. Terme invariably 
in advance. 
One copy to one addrege............ $2 00 per annum 
Ten copies ” ae 17 5 - 
Twenty ** m+ et. eeaominale 30 00 

A libera] discount made to lodges and societies, 
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There have been many attempts made to combine 
the usefulness of a sofa and a bed in one article of 
household furniture, but it may be said they have 
been total failures, and it had come to be thought 
that nothing could be invented which would present 
the elegance of a first class parlor sofa and also pos- 
sexs all the convenience and comfort of the beet bed. 
All the difticulties, however, have at last been over- 
come in the combined Sofa Bed, manufactured by 
Wa. 8S. HumpuREYS, 634 Broadway, who presents the 
public with an article of furniture which no critic 
could detect was anything more than a sofa when 
closed, and which no one would ever suppose could 
be converted into a sofa when in ite bed form, and yet 
the conversion is made instantaneously. It is the 
desideratum loyg sought but never before attained, 





Nothing marks the character of a man more dis- 
tinctly than his drese. Itis not necessary that a per- 
son should have atwo hundred dollar sult of clothes 
to be well dressed. Dressing does not consist so 


much of the material worn as it does in the style of 


its make up. Few people are adapted to conduct a 
Ready-Made Gents Clothing Emporium, It is a diffi- 
cult task to have clothing to suit and to fit all castom- 
ers. Bntif there is one who more than any other has 
overcome all these difficnities it ie Randolph, at his 
Clothing Emporium, corner of Great Jones street and 
Broadway. He not only sells to everybedy, but he 
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fits everybody to whor he seller If you want to be | 


“fitted” 
you want to be sold instead of fitted go to some one 
who will force bad fits upon yeu If he can’t fit you 
well, 


instead of “sold,’ go to Randolph's. If) 


Hrewan & Tmorw have just opened a firat-class | 


dining-ealoon at 9s Cedar street, a few steps west of 


Broadway. They supply, by their arrangement of | 
private dining-roomr, a need, long felt in that vicinity. 


Gentlemen who have private business to arrange can 
attend toit there while discussing their lunches and 


_dinners. It is aleo a most desirable acquisition to the 


accommodation of ladies who must dine down town, 


/ and who have au aversion to public dining-roome. 


Everything is served up in aplendid style and at abont 
one-balf the price of many other — They also 
keep a choice selection of wines, liquore and cigars. 


| General entrance as above. Private entrance hext 


door below Ge. 


We take special pleasnre in cailing the attention of 
all our readers who need dental service to Dr. Koonz, 


/at No.1 Great Jones. street. New York, who i# both 


ene a 


Cassell & Hazard’s drug store, Fifth Avenue Hote} | 


and Thirty-ninth atreet, and at De Ja Perque’s, Booth’s | 


Theatre building. 

We have sufficient confidence in the good taste of 
ladies of any age and intheirlove of beauty to feel 
eure that were their attention secured, they would 
realize more pleasure, and also render themselves far 


| more pleasing to their gentlemen friends (if sensible), 
| in learning and occasionally practicing the art, than in 


preparing all those fillings and frizzing* which are ex- 
cinsively for ladies and expressly for gentlemen 
The art embraces more than a mere knowledce of 
forming a flower, it cultivates a taste for Nature’s 
works, and enabler one to discover infinitely more 
beauties in them. Andifa fine, romantic scenery ex- 
erts a refining, elevating influence npon the intellect. 
certainly do beantiful howers, which we may have as 
constant companions in our houses, aud they sre cer- 
tainly pretty and lasting mementoes to friends, and 
ornainente for the dra vinv-room and hondoir. 
** Flowers are the brightest things which earth 
(in her broad bosom loves to cherish: 
Gay they appear as children’s mirth, 
Like fading dreams of hope they perish.” 
Yet by that which the industrious bee furnishes ue, 
they may be perpetuated—nay, reproduced fran thei 
OWD FWeelnesrs. 





A young man in Oswego, who started to attend a | - 
masquerade party on Thursday, attired and accou- 


tered as he supposes Satan usually is, unhappily en- 
tered the wrong honse, to the consternation of the 
inmates. The old gentleman, father of the family. 
eepecially, was yvreatiy alarmed, and with a wiid 
shriek, ** Maria. save the children!" he made his exit 
through the rear door, closely followed by Maria and 
all their little ones, 


Look out for coal-dealers who eo abont with the 


profession that they are going to break up those who 
have *“*monopolized the trade of Wall street. but 
whose practices do not ** square’ 
Fong. 


with their profes 
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Mrs. Thos. C. Lombard, of this city, will eontrib- 


ute an article on the Church Music Association to 
the art department of Gld and New for April. 


Everybody wanting anything in the line of “ dreas- 


ing for the feet,”’ are referred to the advertisement of 
Porter & Bliss, in another column. 


re 


John Gault’s Billiard Roome, 69 and 71 Broadway, 


are the most popular resort of the denizens of Wall 
street and vicinity, 
drinks are the attractions. 


“Phelan tables” aud “pure 


] 
' 
‘ 
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judicious and scientific in all departments of dentis- 
try. Hir rooms are fitted tastefully and elegantly, 
and being constantly filed with the edife of the city, 
testifies that his practice is succeseful. He admipis- 
ters the nitrous oxide gas with perfect success in all 
CARER, 





Qi TEINWAY TALL. 
ba 
CHRISTINA NILSSON, 


TUESDAY. 14th: WEDNESDAY, 15th: 
SATURDAY, 1th. 
Mr. Max Strakosch respectfully announces the first 
reappearance in New York of 
MLLE. CHRISTINA NILSSON, 
in Grand’Concerts and Oratorio. 

Tuesday, 14th, Grand Miscellaneous Concert, 
Wednesday, lth. firat appearance of Mile. Christina 
Nileson in Haydn's masterwork, 

THE CREATION, 

Saturday, 18th, Grand Nilsson Matinee at 2 o'clock, 
MLLE. CHRISTINA NILSSON will be assisted by 
MISS PAULINE CANISSA, Soprano ; 

Miss ANNIE LOUISE CARY, Contralto: 
STGNOR BRIGNOLI, the distinguished Tenor; 
Mr. GEORGE SIMPSON, Tenor: SIGNOR N, 
VERGER Baritone; Mr. M. W. WHITNEY, Basso; 
Mr. Henry VIEUXTEMPS, Violinist. 

The choruses of the Creation will be rendered by 
THE MENDELSSOLUN UNION, 

Musical Directors and Conductore, 

Siener Rosonji and Mr. Geo, Bristow, 
(seneral Admission, #2: Reserved Seata, Sf and $2 
extra. according to location, 
The gale of Ke eery ed Sonate for either of the above 
commence on Saturday, March ll. at @ a.m. at 


1? 


will 


| the Box Office of the Hall. at Shirmer’s, 701 Broad 
| way and at 114 Broadway, 
Steinway’s Pianos are used at all the Nilseon | 





Concerts, 


“ORR BEST 1S THE CHBAPEST.” 


ae ey 
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Reing constructed with regard to scientific accuracy, 
are used in all tests of skill by the best players in the 
country, and in all firet-claas clube and hotels, Dlus 
trated catalogue of everything relating to billiards 
sert by mail. 


PHELAN & COLLENDER |} 


738 BROADWAY, New York City. 


OLBY WRINGERS! Beat and Cheapest! 
UMPOSED of indestructible materials! 
OMPACT, simple, durable, efficient ! 
OMPARE it with any other machine! 

OLBY BROS. & ©O., 508 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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CALISTOGA COGNAC, 
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Thie pure Brandy has now an established reputa 
tation, and is very desirable to all who use a stimu 
lant medicinally or otherwiee, 

Analyses made by the distinguished Chemists, J, 
G. Pohle, M. D., and Profeseor S. Dana Hayes, State 
Assayer, Massachusetts, prove that it is a purely 
grape product, containing no other qualities. 


For Sale in quantities to suit the demand. 


California Wines and 
Fine Domestic Cigars. 


S$. BRANNAN & CO., 


66 BROAD STREET, 
NEW YORK 


THRE 


NEW JERSEY 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


No, I89 MARKET STREET. 
Newark, N. J. 


Perpetual insnrance secured by payment of One 


Annual Premium. 


Assete over Half a Million of Dollhiers. 


Income nearly Third of a Million of Dollars 
Policies issued on all the approved pians of 


Ineurance. 


Dividends declared aniusily on the “Contribution 


Plan,’ applicable, on settiement of third annual 


preminm, either toward the Redeetion of the Pre 


mium or the Increase of the Policy, These additions 


are, like the Policy, Non torfeitable. and are pavable 


with the Policy 


WILLIAM M. FORCE, President 
CHARLES CC. LATHROP, Vice-President. 
CHAS. H. BRINKERHOFP, Act’y and Act'y See 


HENRY W. BALDWIRX, 


Supt Temp and Ministerial Department 


180 Broadway, New York City, 


Rooms 6. 7. t 


BANKING TLOUSE 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK, 


i4 WALL STREET 





Foor per cont. interest allowed of 41) depurite 
Collections made everywhere 
Ordere for Geld. Gove rutmeut fata Other tecnritiee 


exreeuted 
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Woodhull & Clathin's Weekly. 





Marcn 25, 1871. 
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BANKING 


OF 


HENRY CLEWS & Co., 


No. 32 Wall Street. 


Interest allowed on al) daily balances of Currency 
or Gold, 

Persons depositing with us can check at sight in 
the sume manner as with National Banks. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand 
or at fixed date, bearing interest at current rate, an 


available in all parts of the United States. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times, on ap- 
proved collaterale, at market rates of interest. 

We buy, sell and exchange all issues of Government 
Bonds at current market prices; also Coin and 
Coupons, and execute orders for the purchase and 
sale of gold, and all first class securities, on com- 
mission. 

Gold Banking Accounts may be opened with ue 


npon the same conditions as Currency Accounts. 
Railroad, State, City and other Corporate Loan 
negotiated. 
Collections made everywhere in the United States, 
Canada and Europe. 


Dividends and Coupone collected. 


J. OSBORN. ADDIBON CAMMACK. 


OSBORN & CAMMACK, 





BANKERS, 
No. 34 BROAD STREET. 


STOCKS, STATE BONDS, GOLD AND FEDERAL 
SECURITIES, ae e and eold on Commission, 


KENDRICK & COMPA ANY, 


‘(wei tw BR 2 
BROKERS 
IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, AND 
ALL CLASSES OF RAILROAD 
BONDS AND STOCKS. 





TOWN, CITY AND COUNTY BONDS of the 
Northern and Northwestern States largely dealt in. 
Orders promptly executed and information given, 
personally, by letter or by the wires. No. 9 New 
street. P.O. Box No. 2,910, New York. 


FAM L BARTON. HENRY ALLEN. 


BARTON & ALLEN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 40 BROAD STREET. 


Socks, Bonds and Gold bought and sold on com- 
mission. 


RAILROA D 


FOR SALE BY 
W. HOPKINS & CoO., 
71 BROADWAY. 


| 


‘TRON. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, 


CARL HECKER & CO., 


46 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 


Union Square, 


CARL HECKER. 


ee = 


MISS SIBIE OTARA. 
Ladies’ Hair Dresser 


AND 
CHILDREN’S 
(Late with J. Hanney, of Baltimore.) 


No. 1802 F STREET, 2d door from Thirteenth. 
Wasninerton, D. C. 


Braids, Curls Lf Farhionable Hair Work for Ladies 


ct nstantly on h 


Damaskgs, 


9-4 Bleached Barnsley Damask. $1, from $1 30, 


New YoOrK, 


HAIR CUTTER, 


WOODHULL, CLAFLIN & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 44 BROAD STREET, 
New York. 


THE 
LOANERS’ BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(ORGANIZED UNDER STATE CHARTER,) 

** Continental Life’ Building, 


22 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





RRA REE. .6s cc cteweseecha bn eeeaes oS hie Gee £500.00 
Subject to Imcrease tO. .... cc ccccccesse roses 100, 100 


S0ARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM M. TWEED, SHEPHERD F. KNAPP, 

A. F. WILMARTH, EDGAR F. BROWN, 

EDGAR W. CROWELL, ARCHIBALD M. BLISS, 
DORR RUSSELL. 

This Bank negotiates LOANS, makes COLLEC- 
TIONS, advances on SECURITIES, and receives 
DEPOSITS. 

Accounts of Bankers, Manufacturers and Merchants 
will receive special attention. 

ye" FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST paid on 
CURRENT BALANCES, and liberal facilities offered 
to our CUSTOMERS. 


DORR RUSSELL, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 
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so McCREERY & CQ., 


Broadway and Eleventh street, 


On Monday, February 13, 
will offer a splendid stock of 
Housekeeping Linen Goode, 
selected with great care for our retail trade, at ex- 
tremely low prices. 
Richardson’s Irish Linens, 
in every make and number, at go!d prices. 
Linen Sheetings. 
10-4 Barnsley sheetings at 85c 
11-4 Barnsley Sheetings at 90c. 
Several cases of very fine Sheetings, 


246 and 3 yards wide. 


9-4 and 10-4 Damask, new designs, in very fine Goods. 
Also, a few pieces ot 
tichardson’s 8-4 Striped Damaske. 

A large lot of 
Damask Table Cloths, 
from two yards to six yards each, with 
Napkin en suite, 

under gold cost. 
Crash and Towelings, 
Crash, from 9 cents per yard upward. 
A large stock of Towels of every description, 
from $1 50 per dozen. 
Blankets, Flannels, etc. 
Our stock of Blankets, Flannels, Marseilles Quilts, 
Counterpanes, etc., etc., 
we are selling ont at great bargains. 
Domestics, 
An immense stock of Domestic Goods, 
Shirtings and Sheetings, 
in every well known brand, 


at manufacturers’ prices. 


Rhee ES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and Elev: nth street, 
Will open, on Morday, February 15, 
A fresh assortment of 
NEW FRENCH CHINTZES AND PERCALES, 


a tne oe + + ey 


VIDLAND BONDS 


IN DENOMINATIONS OF 


$100, $500 and $1,000. 


These favorite SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS are 
secured bya First Mortgage on the great Midland 
Railroad of New York, and their issue is strictly lim 
ited to $20,000 per mile of finished road, costing about 
$40,000 per mile. Entire length of road, 345 miles, of 
which 220 have been completed, and much progress 


made in grading the remainder. 


RESOURCES OF THE COMPANY. 


Full paid stock subscriptions, about.... ... $6,500,000 
Subscriptions to convertible bonds,... ..... 600,000 
Mortgage bonds, $20,000 per mile, on 345 
PN cas sibs veC eeesehenceseetecensuueus 6,900,000 
Mca tctcchiDhsads ispnvweabutsul $14,000,000 


Equal to $40,000 per mile. 
The road is built in the most thoreugh manner, and 


at the lowest attainable cost for cash. 


The liberal subscriptions to the Convertible Bonds 
of the Company, added to its other resources, give the 
most encouraging assurance of the early completion of 
the road. The portion already finished, as will be 
teen by the following letter from the President of the 


Company, is doing a profitable local business: 


New York, Dec. 2, 1870, 
Messrs. GEORGE OppykeE & Co., New York: 
GENTLEMEN—Your favor of the Ist inst., asking for 
a statement of last month’s earnings of the New York 
and Oswego Midland Railroad,is athand. I have not 
yet received a report of the earnings for November. 


The earnings for the month of October, from all 
sources, were $43,709 17, equal to $524 510 04 per an- 
num on the 147 miles of road, viz.: Main line from 
Sidney to Oswego, 125 miies; New Berlin Branch, 22 


miles. 
‘ 


The road commenced to transport coal from Sidney 
under a contract with the Delaware and Hudson vanal 
The best 
informed on the subject estimate the quantity to be 


Company in the latter part of November. 


transported the first year at not less than 259,000 tons, 
while some estimate the quantity at 300,000 tens. 
This will yield an income of from £375,000 to $450,000 
from coal alone on that part of the road. 

Taking the lowest of these estimates, it gives for 
the 147 miles a total annual earning of $899,510 04. 
The total operating expenses will not exceed fifty per 
cent., which leaves the net annual earnings $449,755 02, 
which is $214,555 02 in excess of interest of the bonds 


issued thereon. 


I should add that the earnings from passengers and 
reight are steadily increasing, and that, too, without 
any through business to New York. Y_ rstruly, 


D. C. LITTLEJOHN, President 


N. Y. and O. Midland Railroad Co. 


The very favorable exhibit presented in the forego- 
ing letter shows that this road, when finished, with its 
unequaled advantages for both local and through busi- 
ness, must prove to be one of the most profitable rail 
road enterprises in the United States, and that its 
First Mortgage Ponds constitute one of the safest and 
most inviting railroad securities ever offered to in- 


veators, 


current securities, by 


GEORGE OPDYKE & CoO., 





English Calicos in a new shade of purple, 


Tycoon Repe, Ginghame, Delaines, ete. 


Also, a large stock of American Prints, 
at very low prices. 


SYPHER & CO, 


(Successors to D. Marley.) 
No. 557 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Dealers in 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE 
Furniture 


Established 1820, 





a epecialty with us, | 


in all the most popular makes, 


Bronzes, 
CHINA, ARTICLES OF VERTU. 


25 Nassau Street. 


MAXWELL & CO., 


No. 11 BROAD STREET, 


New York. 


HE UNDERSIGNED BEG TO IN- 


Branch office at 


connected by telegraph with their principal office, 


No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, 


ly attended to. 


CHAS, UNGER & CO, 





Jannary 3, 1671. 


For sale, or exchanged for Government and other 


Bankers and Brokers, 


form their friends that they have opened a 


No. 365 Broadway, cor. Franklin Street, 


and solicit orders for Foreign Exchange, Gold, Gov- 
ernment Securities and Stocks, which will be prompt- 


a oe 


8 Per Cent. Interest 


First Mortgage Bonds! 


OF THE 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 

Principal and Interest Payable in Gold. 
105 MILES COMPLETED and in operation, the 
earnings on which are in excess of interest on the 
total issue. Grading finished, and ONLY 6 MILES 
OF TRACK ARE TO BE LAID TO COMPLETE 
THE ROAD. 


Mortgage at the rate of $13,500 per mile. 
Price 97% and accrued interest. 
We unhesitatingly recommend them, and will fur 


nish maps and pamphlets upon application. 


W. P. CONVERSE & CO., 
St PINE STREET. 


TANNER & CO., 
11 WALL STREET 





en ee es 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 


BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject t 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the r¢ 
of Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the endt 
each month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROVUH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIZD 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 
Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on desnd, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest. 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchg and 
Sale of Governments, Gold, Stocks and Bdé on 
commission. 

Collections made on all parts ot the UniteStates 
and Canadas. 


—— ——~- - - ~ - — ees ——- 


A. 8. \TCH. 





HARVEY FISK. 


OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATA. 


BANKERS, 
AND 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT -URITIES, 
No. 5 NASSAU 8TREET, ¥., 


Opposite U. Sub-€asury. 





We receive the accounts Banks, Bank- 
ers, Corporations and othergbject to check 
at sight, and allow interest balances. 


We make special arrang?®ts for interest 
on deposits of specific sunt fixed periods. 

We make collections or! points in the 
United States and Cana@d issue Certifi- 
‘ates of Deposit availablé 41 parts of the 
Union. 

We buy and sell, at cyt rates, all classes 
of Government Securit#™4 the Bonds ot 
the Central Pacific Ra#4 Company; also, 
Gold and Silver Coin ¢@old Coupons. 

We buy and sell, #¢ Stock Exchange, 
miscellaneous Stocks: Bonds, on commis- 
sion, for cash. 

Communications ;i™quiries by mail or 


telegraph, will rece7#"eful attention. 
FISK & HATCH. 


RT ase ae 


a ‘BEAUTIFUL 
Wiisaac Sg OF TEETH, 


With plumpers to sf the cheeks and restore the 
face to its natural/*?#nce. Movable plumpers 
adjusted to old aefighted Lower Sete, fillings of 


Gold, Amalgam, Hf“: 
TEETH EXVTED WITHOUT PAIN, 
witrous Oxide Gas, 








No extra chan ®? Others are inserted. 
gpyiD SETS, $10 to $20. 
L. BERNP, No. 216 Sixth Avenue, 


Between Four" and Fifteenth streecte east gies, 

















Tenis cy peek Bee 
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American Patent Sponge Co PRoGNos ric ASTRONOMY: THE BALTIMORE & OHIO R. RB. ae 
‘ . 
, ASTRO-PHRENOLOGY, . to rea fens Tal oon , = 
as practiced by Dr. L. D. and Mra. 8. D. ‘ROU GHTON, yen oy mrs ™ en = me a ne nt - ~ at amp * ee 
491 Broome street, New York City. wee. ‘na Set sectpthenbaer ‘ 
To know by siena, to judge the turns of fate Palace Day and Sleeping Cars through from Washing: 
7 oe ~¢ x ° on ) sa] a ae Cincinnati | l out Milice . 
| R. E. Rossis, Esq. W. R. Horton, Esq. Is greater than to fill the seats ot Siate ; ton ead Baltimore t SSeS Tne ee bi 
The ruling stars above, by secret laws, ewan ad Be ‘ine a creed ee ee ee on | 
' President. Treasurer. Determine Fortune in her second cause. | choice of routes, either via Colambus or Parkersbare i | 
These are a book wherein we all may read, | Sage oes Bor th ee test “tt : of 
: a Prem: Cincinnati. take ic Louisville and Cincinnati i> 
And all should know who would ia life succeed, | Short Line Railroad oS 
MANUFACTURES OF : \, te W hat correspendent signs in mi an display . i aveld all cenmencen terey tranefere bby crossing the ' £'; 
~ het ee His future actions—point his devious way ;— . a es | 7 
ww ») ’ great Ohio River Suspension Br idge .and reach Louis > oe 
. hus, in the heavens, his future fate to learn, | Ville houre te a@eanes of all other fin Save Cian? » oe 
fe » . a > | ots i ‘ ‘ a ) , ; 4) cl es. . ) ti 2 * 
AD ILD, CERTAIN, § SAFE, EFFICIENT Co ~ ret hi a oe eo west 4 nm life, | milesin going to Nashville, Memphis, Chattanooga, i if 
as IC on e 00 S It is far the beat ( Laotian remedy yet discov- ery . lin S eed aig Ny oe id of etrife. | Atlanta, Savannah, Mobile aud New Orleans ot { : 
5 ered, and at once relieves and invigorates all the vital ne lunning error, live devoid ¢ | The only line running four daily trains from Cin- + om 
functions, witheut causing injury to any of them. Any five questions in letter, enclosing two dollars, | cinnati to Louisville : Ae 
The most complete success has Jong attended its use promptly atte = d 0, Ane - qenseliation oo | Silver Palace Sleeping Coaches at night, and splen- f ts 
Se Te ne ee ee in many localities, and it is now offe sred to the general | $1 to $5, according to importance. ativities wr , | did Smoking Cars, with revolving arm chairs, on day aR 
ld. public with the conviction that it can never ‘fail to | from $5 upward, Phrenological examinations, verbal) | trains ae | i 
accomplish all that is claimed for it. It produces 31; with chart, $2. | Remember! lower fare by no other route. bb te 
little or no pain ; leaves the organs free from irrita = To secure the adventaves offered by this vreat ae 
ELASTIC SPONGE tion, and never overtaxes or excites the nervous sys- | through route of eutel k Time, Short Distance and 1, ow 
the tem. In all diseases of the skin, blood, stomach, GUNERIUS GABRIELSON, | Fare, ask for tickets, and be sure they read, via Louis- % Be 
bowels, liver. kidneys—of children, and in many diff | ville ‘and Cincinnati Short Line R. R- + 
= M culties peculiar to women—it brings prompt relief F L oO R i S T $ | = Get your tickets—No. &7 Washing ston street, Boston ; e 
attresses, Pillows. and certain cure. The best physici liane recommend Q9 BRO ATW AY No. 229 Broadw av. office New Jerse y R. foot of a 
.ES mee aber Pa and no  o — once a 8 this 821 ve sad, | ae on oe, w \ a kK ; Continental Hotel, R28 4 ‘ 
will voluntarily return to the Use ol ahy other Ca- ' Op 7 we IT. “Dp shestnut street, 44 South Fifth street, and at the depot ae 
ITE AND thartic. CORNER OF TWELFTH 'STRERT, corner Broad and Prime streets, Philadelphia; 8. E. + ie 
Sent by og on receipt of price and postage. NEW YORK. corner Baltimore and Calvert streets, or at Camden iat 
Ch | h Ch i C d 4 Ae Sf Perr Postage 6 cr ents. Station, Baltimore; 485 Penneylvania avenue, Wash- wae tb 
5 boxes, BD Us ab cesdseecenoveseres 8 ington, D. C.; and at all the principal railroad Offices ea 
ure 9 alr, ar an Carriage 12 2 on” a ss ag es te { "Ay nce Flowers always” on Hand. w2\J in the East. « } i « is - 
C hi It is sold by all dealers in drugs and medicines. - SAM. GILL. iy ie 
usnions TURNER & CO., Proprietors, > wr. D. SPEAR, M, D.. General Supt., Louiavil le, Ky. ‘i > 
120 Tremont Street, oston, Maas, ru. ILENRY STEFFE, : 
Se ee Gen. Ticket Agent, Louisville, Ky. > Ss 
fur — —_— PRT Office, 713 Washington St., | on DLDNEY B. JONES. ee 
Cc eee - ae tien | Gen. Pase, Avent, Lo uisville, Ky. iC i 
' BOS iNg 4 ‘=> e — . : + y 
ELASTIC SPONGE abe VENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JER- ia 
he medical fDr FE SPEEA - / sey.—Passenger and Freight Depot in New York, ae. 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR CURLED HAIR, ee pee . oe maging heidi St — Ps oho foot of Live rty stre ' t; connects at 7 ampton Junction ae i 
. ot »RvaIr ; -— pay e n in the © ve with the Delaware, Lackawanpaand Western Railroad, RS 
wail F all U h Iste P RECOMMENDED BY PRYSIC opal is withonta parallel. Many are suffered to die who | and at Easton with the Lehigh Valley Railroad and its t i 
or all Upholstery Purposes BEST SALVE IN USE, | misnt be saved. Dr. Spear makes a direct appeal to | Sounections, forming a direct "whe to Pittsburgh ang a 
: : Bold by all Vruggisis at coceiit the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citizens of | AL LENTOWN L INE TO THE WEST . ae 
— 4 O THE WEST. ae 
EET CHEAPER than Feathers or Hair, and OHN F. HENRY our country, and asks that his claims ag a physician of | Aiaty wellco end these hours caved by this line to Chi- a ae 
. . . 4 5 >t h o 3 3 
Nos FAR SUPERIOR. Sole Proprietor, No. cnt Py iw TORE. extraordinary powers may be investigated. If you | cago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, etc., with but one change ; ag 
are beyond human aid Dr. Spear will not deceive you. of cars, ssi 2 fe. 
It is the Healthiest Lightest Softest. moat 2 If you have ONE CHANCE he will save you. Come to Silver Palace cars throngh from New York to Chi- er | 
if ’ , ’ ~ 7 his office and consult him. If you cannot visit, con- | cago. ; : mt 
on Elastic, most Durable and BEST Material SI Sey | sult him by letter, with stamp. SPRING ARRANGEMENT. é rt 
cnet Commencing May 10, 1870—Leave New York as fol- . 
Y known for ra) Dr. Spear can be consulted at his office, 713 Wash- | lows: é > UM 
- ington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of 5:30 a. M.—For Plainfield. ; Le e 
> co charge, upon ALL diseases. Those who have failed to | _ 6:00 a. M.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch Chank, mt t 
9 MATTRESSES PILLOWS COSHIONS Re pot b be cured by other physicians are respectfully invited | Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, Mahanoy City, Tukhan- 1 
; } ' ‘ ae - om) to call on Dr. Spear. nock, Tow ae, baled etc, oe 
ofan 7:30 a. M.—For Easton. aes 
kK. sabanhinn Tf _ que ee ee . 12 w.—For Flemington, Easton, Allentown, Mauch i 
; e | oo r wm Chunk, Wilkesbarre, Reading, Columbia, Lancaster, \' tee 
i © ~ ROY A L im A V ANA A L 0" TE EK RY. Ephrata, Litiz, Pottsville, Scranton, Harrisburg, etc. ie ; 
: io < = 2p. M.—For Easton, Allentown, etc. ee 
ect U : E LAST | C S PO N G E —_ ¥. ——, eek es ena 3:30 p. m.—For Easton, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, ii 
. — . ‘a + — and Belvidere. 1 . 
e re ae = St MS 5355( ) ()¢ )( ) | NX ( h ( ) | | ) 4:30 “ ve —For Somerville and Flemington. ae 
adit 7 Makes the most LUXURIOUS and DUR- fad & q@> | * "Se : _ oe es Pi 
; = pr. M.—For Easton. ae 
7 S ; 7 , . ¥ ~ — na ~ , 27? ? 
f ABLE BEDS, MATTRESSES, PILLOWS] £& ea , = | — DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Paget San, ating : : 
0H : q " - ; a (40 P. M.—Por AStON. 4 
: : and CUSHIONS of any material known. io a a a = | 9p, m.—For Plainfield ae 
_ : , x @ | a Prizes cashed and information furnished. Orders 12 Pp. M.—For Plainfield on Sundays only ni 
: ae ~ Trains leave for Elizabeth at 5:30, 6:00, 6:30, 7:30, 8: 30, mar) | 
end "4 E LAST | C S PO N G E —_ & | solicited and promptly filled. 9:00, 9:20, 10:30, 11:40 a. M., 12:00 M., 1:00, 2:00, 2:15, 3:15, ae 
ia : "A ous 9:30. 4:00, 4:30, 4:45, 5:15, 5:45, 6:00, 6:20, 7:00, 7:48 9-0 ”. i 
i o, 7, ‘aa ~ | tf The highest rates paid for Dounbloons and all kinds 10:45, 12:00 Pp. adie ” : 
| : | E CO | of Gold and Silver and Government Securities FOR THE WEST. ) if 
d Does not PACK and become MATTED like < — pA = ms a ' a | a 4 
™ | a = CoS | 9a. M.—WESTERN Express, daily (except Sundays) oo” 
3 on ‘ , ; ad TAYLOR & CO... BANKERS | —For Easton, Allentown, Harrisburg and the West, ai 
| Curled Hair. am a8 ar ee ot es 9 : | without change of cars to Cincinnati or Chic ago, and : if 
— = y No. 16 Wall Street, | DUt one change to St. Louis, Connects at Harrisburg ig 
: 4 c.3 for Erie and the O}! Regions. Connects at Somerville ‘J 
E LAST | C S PO N G E O BD tenia, NARS CUISINES <= | for Flemington. Connects at Junction for Strouds- vee | 
- Cu? } n burg, Water Gap, Scranton, etc. Connects at Phil! ips- te ; 
4 — FRENCH AND ENGLISH INSTITUTE, | burg for Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre, ete. iy 
H = co , 5:00 Pp. M.—CINCINNATI Sac REss, daily, for Easton, te 
: : . - | Bethlehem, Allentown, Reading, Harrisburg, Pitts- f ; 
is REPELLANT TO, and PROOF against, Q ) a YEAR 1870-71. burgh, Chicago and Cincinnati. Sleeping cars to Pitts- AT RY 
Y | burgh and Chicago. “Connects at Junction with D., L. | 
BUGS and INSECTS. amare ates ¥ Parana |and W. R. R. for Scranton. en. t 


win: BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 


| 6 we very Best artic eve ae | BILLIARD ROOMS, YOUNG LADIES, 


: covered tor STEAMBOAT and RAIL CAR . Setese Paden Todt No. 15 East 24th Street 
7 &l-CLi das: 4 ‘ aD ° 
tS, UPHOLSTERY. Seven first-class Phelan Tables 


Sleeping Cars through from Jersey City to Pitte- 
burgh every evening. Te. 
Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of f t 

be | 

HM 





the Central Railroad of New Jersey, foot of Liberty 
street, N. Y.: at No, 1 Astor House; ‘Nos. 24, 271, 526 
Broadway, at No. 10 Greenwich street, and at the prin- r 
cipal hotels. 

R. E. RICKER, Superintendent. 4 ) ‘ 

. near Madison Park, H,. P. Baupwim, Gen. Passe. Agent. dehy 


NEW YORK, 
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j 69 & 71 BROADWAY, r er ns 
, ’ _ ’ GF ‘ 
2 ELASTIC SPONGE (Nearly opposite Wall St.) | PrincipaLts— MADAME ™M ALLARD AND MADAME | ; +) 
: j Open from 7 A. M.to 7 P. M., exclusively for the | CARRIER. | aka 
4 ee } a 7 
; Stock and Gold Boards and Bankers. ? et 
: Is absolutely UNRIVALED for SOFA ™ E | Madame Carrier, with whom she has aesociated her- | Ps 
ank- . $ . The Finest Qualities of Impo ted Wires, self afler a co-operation of «ix years, ia a niece of the | na eS 
nook : SEATS and BACKS, and for ALL UP- sa lin Maat Meenas ‘Whtehie tenis anti wich iticc oem | me) 
Brandies and Cigars. bat r David brewster, rom her early training and | 5 a 
HOLSTERING PURPOSES. : " a thorough education, received in Scotland, together oY y 
t Wholesale Store—71 BROADWAY. with several years’ experience in tuition, she is in 
“Tes 





a every ina qualified to take charge of the Engiis! 
ods. i ELASTIC SPONGE JOHN GAULT. | enciment of the institate, i 
the ; Se The ninnimela hope, by devotion to the mental 


-tifi- | Is the HEALTHIEST, SWEETEST, PIANOS! PIANOS! moral and physical training of their pupils, to secure 
the PUREST, MOST ELASTIC, MOST DUR. | CABINET ORGANS AND MELODEONS, saolr Improvement SRe the eneouraging spprosaties 


of parente and guardians. 


ABLE, and BEST MATERIAL IN USE AT MERRELL's For particulars, send for Circular. 


[Late Cummings}, 
Asses 3 tor BEDS, CUSHIONS, &e. : : y ——— - 
wane | or & Piano Warerooms, No. 8 Union Square. \ ( 1a \ l VW A N 1p B l ) | 


; 
also, —_ 
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A large stock, including Pianos of the beat Makers, | 











= for sale cheap for cash, or to rent. Money paid for | | 
rent apytiet to parchase. Be pairing y done well and EVERYWHERE | 
nge, SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND —— y. Call and examine before deciding else- a | i ' ' 
M. M. MERRELL, late Cummings, a = R. TH R R y. ae 
mis- | PRICE LJIST'S. _No. 8 Union Square. | ; ne 
—— a ei 
ens IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER AND ia 
i ‘ | ’ i 
= BOOTS & SHOES. 





H SPECIAL CONTRACTS MADE 


| a PORTER & BLISS, 


DEALER 
H : Churches, Hotels, Steamboats, &o, LADIES’, GENTS’ AND MISSES’ LARGE PROFITS. 
9 


~~ ee 


PT Re et NE GE ELE PIO ES, FS 
> Se 





Nee ER 


HATS & FURS, 


| Q [! \ h i ~ TAP , 
stom ew, BOOTS & SHOES, To sell a little arricle, endorsed by every lady using l N l( )N >) i A I 


a 














at enepgeaey: sip NEW YORK. Kt 

it. It keeps the needle from perforating the finger at 
ngs of | | No. 1,255 Broadway, Rispies | pee : ee 
|. W V D Ford A ent and thumb while sewing withit. It will sew one- R. LISTER. ASTROLOG ie 

Se - y ’ . 4 : aA, SEY 

. ° * ’ ’ Corner of Thirty-first street, New Vork nn D ie Saeeellaieah, Wamtiee tl: 
i rand Hot Cliftor use. For terms send foracircilar. Llours,from9A.M.t ale 

(Oppos te Gran ote! ang ord House.) Sample and circuiar matiled free, On receipt of 35 “J “yy " . sa - ; ates ” 1 Bi 

524 BROADWAY, BOY®s’ AND YOUTHS: ceuts; or call and examine at 7 : | tt 

‘ . y rane 

5 . | ICHARDSON & PHINNEY, 4 
me ‘ OPI OSITE 8T, NICHOLAS HOTEL, | BOOTS AND SHOES 777 BROADWAY, BU SHIP STORES AND CHANDLERY a 
’ 2 IO eC RRIe ANC etali, a | 

t wits. ; No, 36 South Street, New York 3 

: NEW YORK. A SPECIALTY. NATIONAL FINGER-GUARD €OMPARY., KE, Rich anpeon H. BH, Rene i 
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FRE ORIGIN, TENDENCIES AND 
FPRIACIPLES OF GOVERNMENT. 
RY VICTORIA C., WOODHUH 


his remarkable book, just from the press, contains 
various principles in- 
volved in government as the guarantee and protection 
to the exercise of human rights. 


i graphic consolidation of the 


= 


Such principles as, from time to time, have been 
ted in these columns are here wrranged, Charel 
fied and applied. A 


“ill convince the most skeptical that our Government, 


ennunela 


careful consideration of them 


thongh so yood, is very fa. 1com being perfect. 

very person who has the future welfare of this 
onntry at heart shonld make him or herself familiar 
with the questions treated in this book. No lengthy 
Ftatements are 
‘eeh, terse and bold, and make direct appeal to the 
reasoning faculties. 

It is an octavo volume of 
of the author; 
beret en 


«elneidations are entered into: its 


250 paves, containing the 
is beautifally printed on the 
of tinted paper, and is tastefully and 
substantially bound in extra cloth. No progressive 


picture 


person's house should be without this conclusive 
evidence of woman’s capacity for self-covernment 
Price, $3 00: by mail, postage paid, S53 2h. 


EQUALITY A RIGHT OF WOYTAN, 


RY TENNIE C, CLAFLIN., 


Pine object of the author in presenting this book to 
the public was: 

First, To show that 
rights which men have, 
To point ont wherein #condition of servi- 
le has heen involuntarily accepted by women as a 


woman has the same human 
Second, 


substitute for equality, they in the meantime laboring 
under the delusion that they were above instead of 
below equality. 

Third, To prove that itis a daty which women owe 
to themeelves to become fully individualized persons, 
responsible to themselves and capable of maintaining 
such responsibility. 

Fourth, To demonstrate that the future we 
bhomanity demands of women that they 


eifare of 
prepare them. 
-elves to be the mothers of children, who shall be pure 
in body and mind, and that all other considerations of 
life should be made subservient to this their hich 
mission as the artists of humanity. 

Firth, ural right to 
live, and that society is responsible for “i condition 
in which he or she is admitted to be a constituent and 
modifying part of itselt. 


That every child born has the nat 


book. It 


in Which the principles of life 


This is not merely a“ Woman's Rights” 
in a book for humanity, 
are fearlessly pronounced and uncovered of all the 
absurdities and imaginery limitations by which pre- 
jndice and custom have woman's capa 
Every family will be the purer and holier 
for having fairly considered this book. 

It is an octavo volume of 150 pages, containing an 
excellent picture of the author; is beautifally printed 
and tastefally and substantially bound in mnuelin gilt. 
Price, $2. By mail, postage paid, $2 15. 


hounded 


bilities. 


BOOK NOTICE 


—--— 


‘Curve. as THE Grave” isthe name of Mrs. Emma 
D. E. N. Southworth’s new novel, just published by 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphi a. Itmust 
command a very large ale, a8 it is one of Mrs. South- 
worth’s most powerfully written efforts, exciting and 
sensational, and is fully equal, if not superior, to 

‘The Maiden Widow.” * The Family Doom,” ** The 
Changed Brides,”’ * The Bride's Fate,’ Fair Play” 
aud ** How He Won Her.’ which have proved to be 
six of the best novels ever published, and which are 
having unprecedented sales; for Mrs, Southworth, as 
a novelist, stands at the head of all female authors. 
She is a writer of remarkable genins and originality: 
manifesting wonderful power in the vivid depicting 
of character and in her glowing descriptions of scen- 
ery. Her heroines are not merely names, but exist- 
ences 
conceptions are marked by originality, and there is a 
purity and sweetness about her language which yi ve 
a peculiar charm to her writings. Her characters are 
powerfully and touchingly drawn, and we learn to 
love them because they are more natural than affected, 

-Cruel as the Grave” is issued in a large duodecimo 
velaans, and sold at the low price of $1 75, in cloth; 
or &1 50 in paper cover: or copies will be sent by 
mail, to any place, post-paid, by the publishers, on 
receipt of the price of the work in a letter to them. 


THE THEATRES, 


NIBLO 8, 


The advent of The Runnels Family has added a new 
attraction to the Black Crook. Miss Pauline Mark- 
ham has resumed the role of Stalactew, Misa Kelsey 
retiring, she is however Co appear in Philadel phia a is 
Carlind. Weshall give a description of the innova- 
tions inthe Black Crook next week. Meantime we 

eallattention to the fact that this entertainment has 
but three weeks more to run in this city. 


THE GRAND OPERA HOUSE, 


Les Georgiennes is upon us inall its predicted splen- 
dor and Eastern costumes. A live elephant, a baby 
elephant who gamools around the staye to the great 
araueement of the andience, and a veritable war horse 
are among the attractions, The leading pe rforiners at 
this theatre are decidedly talented, and it is our in 
tention to give an extended notice of the drama in 
eur oext. 


INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG LA 
ies, conducted by the Misses Cape ‘He. at Coblence 
on the Rhine, Plaflendorf, 12. The Miaaes Capelle 
receive a limited number of voung ladies as resident 
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they seem to live and move before us, Her | 

















—— 


pupils, to whom they offer the comforts of a home | 


with the advantages of a Saperior edueation, There 
are at Coblence an English and a German Protestant 
ehureh, where the pupils may attend divine service 
The honse is surrounded by a larve warden and gitua- 
ated in the beautiful environs of Coblence on the 
right bank of the Rhine. ‘Tie course of study com 
prises German, French and English in every branch, 
including the higher literary studies, The best pro- 
fessors trom town attend, anda French governess re- 
sides in the honse. Terms: For pupils above twelve 
years, £60; auder twelve, £55. Lessons in instra- 
inental and vocal muete, drawing, painting and danc- 
ing at professor's prices, Use of piano, yo r quar, 
ter, Expense of laundry extra, Charge for%ervantr- 
ive, per year, Three monthe’ notice required pre 





vions to the removal of a pnpil. At the wish of the 
parents, pupils may he met in London or Bremen. 
teferences: John Betta, Keq., Pembury, near Tun- 
bridge, Kent: S. R. Pattison, Eeq., 50 Lombard 
etreet, London: Charles King. Kaq.. Inverclaigh 
House, Ayr, Scotland; William Eadie, M. D., 25 New- 
ton place, Glasgow; N. Trubner, Esq., 60 Paternoster 
row, London: Dr. Carl Mittermaier, Heidelberg: 
Charles Krieger, Sr., Esq., Coblence. 


PAPERS fOR TRE PEOPLE. 


gaqop IN THE @ONSTITU TION, 


r 


There is a great deal said in some quarters about 
amen ade e the national Constitution, so arto acknowl- 
edve Jehovah as the source of allpower. Would such 
a recognition tend to make men any more just toward 
their kind than they are’ Christendom has been pro- 
fessing such an acknowledement for many centuries, 
and yet no class of men and woven are less ready to 
assent to the practice of the just and simple right of 
the elective franchise on the part of woman—the 
equal rights of all—than these zealous religionists, 
Having been horn free, we ocessiot ally step intoa 
chureh on a Sunday morning to note how the prog. 
ress toward the condition of real liberty—to see with 
what success ther hbearthe ontsatde pressure of elomen 
tal change and progress, which, indeed, in spite of 
the opposition and snaris of priestcraft, is rapdly 
placing God's heritage, the people, far above and 
ahead of the warring tyranny of Chur h and State, 

The last time we were at church, during an interval 
in the services, the clerk read from the chancel amony 
othe r notices. the followi ing : 

‘There will bea meeting of the med: 

this church to eleect.”” ete 

We remember how harshly thisinsnlt to the maior- 
ityef thatchurch grated on onr liberal feelings, as 
looking round we easily note much the larger portion 
of the andience were—pardon us if we do not say 
‘“Jadies.”” we do not like the term—women. And 
these wonld-be constitution tin kere arethe men who 
with up) lifted hands with ho!ly- horror exclaim: ‘What, 
let women vote! what sacrilige! what brazen infi- 
delity thus to dare fly in the face of the Almighty, who 
has proclaimed by patriarchal example and the mouth 
of his apostles, woman forever to be man’s servant. 
rot his equal. For Adam w: as formed firs’, then Eve.” 
The woman was created for the man, not man for the 
woman : and she being disobedient was found in the 
neaeenlant. Therefore, let the women learn to 
keep silent } 


members of 


,and if they would KHOW an ything, let them 
aek their husband, forthis is well-pleasing in the sight 
of the Lord--love. honor, and o ev,” etc... etc 

And are the Vv not consistent with the teror and 
spirit of their unequal and imperfect standard’ ‘The 
echool-bov and girl of the lightsome end of the nine- 
teenth century are rapidly learning sontething of the 
nature of the ¢ tyranny with which woman has heen 
ger oe “d by the Biblical Pacriarensand Apostles from 
the father ot the fait! — whoso heurtlessly sent his 
concubine Hagar and her child adrift into the drear 
wilderness to starve and lie, but who, despite the evil 
resuits of Sarah's petty jealousy, was saved from per- 
izhing by anvel intervention, down to the ensiaving 
davs of the aplenetic bachelor P an and these Wo. 
God-in-the-Constitution men, D. D.’s, are busy only 
to continne the slavery, and more, we think, since the 
advocates of equal rights have taken the logical stand 
to insist only on present rights, the national Consti- 
tution is sufficient for the balance ef the nineteenth 
century, Still. please, permit us to indulge with these 
D. Dos in a little logi 


We take the fo lowing from the \Va/iona heejsormer , 
Prac England: 

“We note this journal specially as a vigorons 
specimen of worau’s journalism, It is owned and 
edited by Victoria C. Woodhull and Tennie C. Claf- 
lin.and Mesdames, the editors, write with a force and 
fearlessness which make their journal refreshing. It 
attacks the huge commercial, railroad, bank and in- 
surance swindles, not simply with hard words, bu 
with real arg ruments and strong facts. Pushing for- 
ward the woman's question, it does so with a pleas- 
aut edie and keen sense of humor. Chronicling 
daily acts of talent, courage, devotion and endurance 
ou the part of living women, i’ mentions in another 

yaragraph that *‘Mre. Esther Morris, Justice of the 
Pent in lowa, has tempor: iri retired from the 
bench to nurse her baby id that ° A lady stenog- 
rapher is astonishing the ole il y* iea in attendance at 
the present teri of the Supreme Conrt. in Somerset 
County, Maine Mesdame Woodhull & Claflin deal 
with money and currency in a way which wouid have 
delizghted the late Bronterre O'Brien, and which 
ouvht to make J. H., of Liverpoo!, an immediate and 
enduring anbecriber. Whether the lady editors are 
sound on mouev an d currene y. we will not, dare not 
sav, We have never had enough of either paper or 


— 








on by Dame Fortune. 





laws must be only half made to be thne spit upon and 
trampled under foot that quietly permit such goss 
abuse. Can the women make worse failnres — 
there? 

The quer tion arises, can anch severe measures he 
made practicable’ I think not, a8 society is now or- 
vanized. The majority of voters are too strongly in- 
terested in the pleasure or profit of the business to 
see it destroyed, and our politicians go with the ma- 
jority. Let the issue be raised, and in Michigan, as 
indeed in almost every State, the whisky intcrest 
would triumph. They Know their power and will 
fiercely use it. A compromiseas above indicated is 
the utmost that could be hoped for. 

But there is an element of power in our land, which 
if permitted to vote, would enable the friends of tem- 
perance to gain a complete victory. The women siw- 
fer from the evils of intemperance fearfully, and hating 
the business and its results, would gladly de-troy all 
the distilleries and saloons in the land, If their votes 
failed their fauygots would nof, 

The same is true with political and other moral re- 
forms so greatly needed. Man alonecan never accom- 
plish them, because a majority find, as in the whisky 
traffic. too much pleasure or profit in them to give 
them up. 

When woman is permitted to join with man in his 
efforts to purily society from its disorders and corrup- 
tious, we may look for loftierand more exalted atand- 
ards of justice and righteousness than has ever yet 
been aspired to, and which man can never attain by 
his own elforts. Woman's sense of righteousness will 
not permit her to study policy at the expense of 
principle, a8 is now almost invariably tRe case with 
mun, which paralyses most effectually his efforts to 
redeem mankiid from the evil conditions they are now 
invulfed in. Gero, B. Swirn. 

Detroir, February 24, 1871. 


DRAWING DAY IN HAVANA. 
siyvnal for the drawing to commence, enthusiastic 
cries of ** viva et rotaria de roy!” filled the air, and I 
came to the conclusion that every man, woman and 
child in the city of Havana was the owner of a ticket. 
Indeed, [have since leerned that it is ‘quite the 
thing’ for a gallant to present his inamorata with a 
lottery ticket, and that in all grades of life it is con- 
sidered a neat and acceptable cift. 

Of one thing IL felt coniident—-that every person 
present was financially interested in the result of the 
drawing. In that vast assemblage, which held its 
breath with suspense as the boys put their hands in 
the wheels to draw, stood genera! and private, mae- 
ter and slave, mistress and maid, the millionaire and 
the rugeed boatman, all drawn tovether by that com- 
mon desire—the sudden acquisition of the yellow 
metal, 

The tiret numbers were drawn: that taken from 
the wheel representing the number of tickets was 

that from the prize wheel $50,000. We were 
not lony in discovering the lucky one, a poor son of 
\frica, whose attire proved him to be one of that 
ubused class of coal stevedores. He darted from the 
assermblave, shouting, and frantically giving thanks 
in his pect liar dialect, to his God, for deliverance 
from 2 slavery. [ will say, ce passant, that | 
some years after met him in Port au Prince, where he 
was the owne " of quite a large coifee cstablishment, 

The drawing sped on, every now and theu some one 
shonting in trininph as they found themselves cailed 
But never have | seen such ex- 
citementas when the largest prizes followed each 


As the be)l] etrack the 


other in succession from the wheel. The lucky num- 


OE 


gold to test the question experimentally, and, so far | 


as mere theory woes, we are terribly confused. 
dames Woodhull & Clafin are Freethinkers and free 
traders, the motto of their journal | being * Progress, 


Free thou ght, Untrammelled Lives. 


To the Committee on Temperance Reform, 
by the citizens of Detroit at a public 
February 22, is7! 

The human appetite craves stimulants so powerfully 
as tocircenmventall expedients thus far tried to re- 
strain its vratification. You and mostof thonghtful 


0 a Thi ed 
meeting held 


Mes- | 


persons are studying if itis possible or practicable to | 


do this. 

[tis said. upon cood anthorit vy that the use of vinous 
and matted liquors vreatlvy mitigates drunkenness, 
France and Germé bay compar “ito Britain and our own 
country, are free from this vice. This ia owing to the 
fact that the vinous fermentation produces none of 
the maddening influences which ultimate in delirium 
tremens, They are generated by distilling grain. 
fence vinous liquors are innoxious, while the distilled 
are injurions to the human system 

If total abstinence is impracticable (a8 it always has 
and bids fair to be) it is a eerions cy ite stion whether 
the use of vinous liquors ought not to be encouraved 
or at Jeast tolerat du the vean be made a substitute 
for distilled. It seems to me that no one will «a epute 
that society will be ita! Hhetine ly improve dd thereby 

But can this be done Upon this matter [ beg leave 
to repeat the following remarks already atfe red upon 
the subject: 

‘LT allude, first, to the evils of intemperance. Since 
my boyhood [ have heard this eonstantly depiored and 
have seen numbers of organizations formed to eradi 
cate : no, simply to mitigate. Nothing could be easier 
than to eradicate this evil, terrible and gigantic as it 
is. We have simply to vote al! distilleries a nuisance 
and order them to Re abate d uuder penalties, and pass 
alaw against erecting any new ones, Bat onr legie- 
lators cont nt "“thomesived in studying out the most 
etfective means of damming up the streams while per- 
mitting the apring to flow, with all the powerful in. 
fuences of selfishness constantly raising their soncces 
to higher levels.* As long as“ hisky ix made it will 
be drank in epite of all leg =I ition avainet it, 

‘Again, while in Mich is xan we have the most strin- 
vent Maine law known, saloons exist and multiply 
like the frogs of Egypt, upon every side. There are 
probably a thotisand in our city of De troit alone, doing 
a flourishing basiness in utter contempt and defiance 
of our laws meking iftasState prison offence to scll the 
third glass of cider, and in spite of all the teaching 
aad preaching, precedent and example of thousands 
of our most worthy men and women who view the 
business as nefarious and the victims of it as going 
down the fearful road to perdition. Thousands raise 
their warning voice, but few to any, purpose. Verily, 


‘Only forty-nine permits for new distilleries granted 
veshenion by our Government, and fifty more to be 
granted today, February 29. 





bers for the thirty thousaud dollar prize were 5, 2, 14; 
for the one hundred thousand dollar prize, 2, 8, 10. 
These tickets had evidently been sold in fractions, 
several parties present holding tenths and twentieths. 

Many were the complaints of those who had ven- 
tured und lost, or having ventured and won, cursed 
their inck for not doing #0 boldly, by buying the 
whole of the lucky ticket, in the place of a fraction. 

“Only to think,” said Jack, with a lugubrious ex- 
pression of couitenance——"* 1 came within two num- 
bere of the largest prize.’ And he showed his ticket. 
No. 5, 2, 12. 

‘So you did,’ «poke a tall man with a treacherous 
face, who had been looking over Jdack’s shonider, 
Asitisofno use to you, let me have it, to show 
some friends what cruel tricks fortune, the jade! 
sometimes play3 us.” 

**You can have it,’ answered Jack, and was about 
to hand it to him when I stopped his had, saying— 

‘Keep it, Jack; if itis of any use to hiin it ia to 
you. 

‘he man scowled, and said he thought it was none 
of my business; but if the cubellon would take a 
doubioon tor it, he was willing to give it. WhyI did 
eo | cannot say, but Lurged Jack to refuse the offer, 
which he did. 

The drawing was over and the immense assemblage 
had dispersed-—some to their homes, but by far the 
larger portion to the clubs and cafes, the lucky ones 
to receive the congratulations of their friends, the 
others to talk over the events of the day, and look 
forward to the next drawing, which would take place 
im seventeen days, 


DIALOGUE ON CORRUPTION,~-TWo Wages passing out 
of town on the Galveston road were atruck with the 
bes tuties of Lawrence. 

* Whose place is that 7°" asked one of them. 

That is the lordly residence of Major George A, Rey- 

nulde, Cost $30,000, 
‘What is his business oh 

* Indian agent. 

W at is nis sal: iry, and how lony has he 
office y" 

Two years at $1.500 a year,”’ 

on 7 ord! w hat did the honeat fellow do with the rest 
of his salary ? 

* Started bis brother 
paper business 
ti iene, 


** 


held the 


and two other men in the news 
to denounce corruption.’’—Aa@usas 
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A Secret or Youru.—There are women who can 
not grow old: women who, withont any special etfort, 
rennain always young and always attractive. Their 
number is emailer than it should be, but there isa suf- 
cient number to mark the wide difference between 
this class and he other. The secret of this perpetual 
youth lies not in beauty, for some women possess 
it who are not at all handsome: nor in dress, for they 
are freqnentiy careless in that respect, so far as the 
mere aroltrery dictates of fashion are concerned ; nor 
in baviog wothing to do, for these ever young women 
are al\\i)s as Dusy as bees, and it is very well known 
that idieuess will fret people into old ave and ngii- 
ness faster than overwork. The charm, we imagine, 
lies in the sunny temper—neither more por le-s—the 
blessed gitt of always looking on the bright side of 
life, and to stretching the mantel of charity over yee 
erybedy'’s fanii sand failings. It is not much of 
secret, but itis all that we have seen, and we have 
watched such with great interest and a determination 
to report truthfully for the benefit of the sex, It is 
very provoking that itis something which cannot be 
corked up and eold for fifty centa a bottle. But this 
ins impossible, and ia why the most of us will have bo 
keep on growing old and ugly and disagreeable 
yhual. 


THe Waning Women.--The match of endurance 
between Miss May Chapman and Miss Forrestelle, in 
San bh rfanciseo, fora purse of $500. war concladed at 
8 oclock on Monday morning, having been won 
by the former, who walked sixty-five hours, At twenty 
minutes before 3 o'clock, Miss Forrestelle declared 
thatshe could walk no longer, and asked to be re. 
moved from the platform, and she was carried off. The 
umpire gave her filteen minutea to return, but she 
failed to make her appearance again. Miss Chapman, 
however, continued to walk foranother hour, and then 
retired, apparentiy in good eoudition. Chapman took 
no “ spirits ’’—Forrestelle did- bence the reeult. Com- 
Inent }e UuMeceBsary. 
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Can a Woman Keep a Srcret?—The Nineteenth 
Century, a periodical published in Charleston, thus 
treats this much-mooted point: 


Men say women can’t kee pa secret. It's just the re- 
verse: women can, mencan’t. Womencarry with them 
eecrete that would kill any mean. Women never tells; 
nan always does. Woman suffers and dies: man blahs 
and lives. Man cannot keep a secret; woman cannot 
make it know n, What is sport to the man is death to 
the woman. Adam was a sneak. Eve would have 
kept the apple a secret. Be ve faithful. Who ever 
heard a woman talk of her lover’ vervbody 
has heard a man gossip. Man delights in telling of 
his illicit conquests; woman would cut her tongue 
out fireat. Men are course in their club-room talk : 
women refined in their parlor conversation. W ho 
ever heard of a woman telling of ber lovers? Who 
has not listened to the dissipation of men? Men 
boast: women don’t. Women never tell tales ont of 
school: men are always blabbing. So, down with an- 
other old adage. Woman can keep a secret, and her 
ability to do so fg proved hy the conduct of a St. John 
(New Brunswick) girl, who did not tell her lover she 
was worth four millions in her own right until after 
her m irriage. 


- 
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REMARKABLE Facts —An Eastern man has been 
calculating, and in pondering the almanac has dis- 
covered the following remarkable facts: Next vear is 
to have fifty-three Sundays, ‘*‘but only fifty-two 
weeks.” Moreover, nowhere during the vear does 
Sunday come oftener than once in seven days, and 
the first week of the year beyina with Sunday. and 
“eo do all the other weeks.’ Lest we ehould be lost 
in amaze at this, he explains matters by saying that 
the calendars for 1871 4nd 1872 show that the last week 
in 1-71 begins with Sunday, and has a Sunday follow- 
ing it. Now, as it would be agairet all precedent to 
have two Sundays come in tovether, the year 1872 
considerately opens on Monday, and, since it is leap- 
year, Sundays will occur once in seven days there- 
after, an arrangement which this strange man rays 
will place Sunday at the end of the week instead of 
the beginniuy, and thus be ‘a complete theological 
friumph for the Seventh-Day Baptists.’ It seems 
that this complication of the calendar is ** supposed 
to have been planned by the Jews who, on account of 
their superior education, were intrusted with its re- 
Vision.” This is what comes of devoting one’s yiant 
intellect to the study of almanacs 


WoMAN A GEOGRAPHICAL WonDER.—What a geo- 
graphical wonder a woman of fashion is, There is 
her dress, which, perheps, the silky worm of Japan 
or Lombardy have furnishe d the material! for, woven 
by the looms of Genoa and Lyons: it is supported 
upon linings of cotton from the ftle!ds of Evypt. Geor- 
via. Brazil or Dharwar: her vlioves used once to roam 
sportively uron the Savoy mountains, if they did nor 
serve as natural clothes for rats: the feathers of ber 
hat or bounet formerly flew about the palm groves of 
Sumatra and the Malay Archipelavo. or traversed 
Arabian lands: the diamond bunters of Australia and 
south Africa and Persian ovster beds have furnished 
precious stones and pearls for her jeweiryv: the bones 
of Arctic whales eustained her emibow jetnt; ber furs 
were torn from otter or mink in Alask it or British 
America, or the sable in Russia. or, perhaps, she 
weirs a shawl from India: and, listly, her chignon 
may have once adorned a head long since pillowed on 
or lap of earth,” 


Wirr-SeLuing in ENGLAND 
house of Mrs. Jane M cella, the Geo dea Ball public 
house, Ncw street, Preston, a party of men and women 
assembled to celebrate by geners il jollific ati on one of 
those illegal and disvusting bargaipsa which even vet 
take place oc asonelly among the lower classes in 
Lancashire—the sale ofa wife. On Mond ay i ivht, at 
the inn above named, James Dilworth, alias ‘Jimmy 
Fat,”’ a baker, led into the room fi u il of company, with 
hands "har ind and haiter round her neck, his wife 
Avnes, a comely women, about twenty-seven years of 
ave, who is a winder ata mill, and offered her for sale 
atauction. She wat *putup ata shilling, on which 

avirl in the room offereda shilling more. One of 
the men bid half a erowwn, and after the chattel” had 
stood at this some tinie she was “ knocked down” to 
him. During the evening, however, Hy. Gudgeon, a 
factory operative, gave the purchaser sixpence for 
his bargain, making the price to him three shillings. 
and she wae trinsferred to him. We are informed 
that Dilworth and his wife, who hive been married 
some time, lived very unhappily together, and that he 
has had one or two childr mn aft lliated on him sinee his 
marriage, which waa the primary cause of their quar- 
rele. Du uring the whole time of the “sale” she took 
the affair quite good humoredly, and seemed nothing 
loth to part with her lord und miaster.—Liverpool 
Courter, Dec. (870. 


Yesterday, at the 





Governor Clailin. in his annual message, saya: “It 
is very evident that a large share of the increase of 
savings banks is not the savings of labor.” The 
Lowell (°/iten questions this conclusion by adducing 
the case of the ** Five Cent Savings Bank’ of Lowell. 
Deposits for week endin: January 7, $56,659. New 
accounts, 150. Whole number of depositors, 662; 20 
deposited over $50) each, and 475 under $100 each, 
down to 10 cents. During the year 1#70. the whole 
number of depositors was 8.116, of whom 274 were op- 
eratives, 2) in trust for minora, %2 minors. 
44 in trust for workmen, 244 mechanics, 204 house 
keepers, 58 farmers, 62 laborers, 33 domestics, 22 
clerks, 145 of various industrial oce upations, 95 other 
occupations, and 45 no occupation. Those whose 
deposits were over $300 were 488: between $300 and 
$100, 362: between 8100 and 350,930; between 35) 
and §1, 5 882: ander 31. 474, of whom 23 deposited 10 
cents and 16 depo-ited 5 eenta. Two other savings 
banks in Lowell furnis! i returns nearly similar. 


(mostxe INcIpENT IN Cuourcu.—A parishin the 
West of England had purchased a seif-acting organ, 
warranted to plav twenty tunes, A laryve congregation 
had gathered to hear the instrument. The first psalin 
having been finished, the organ without permission 
began psalm No. 2. Iovain the officiating person 
tried to atop it--in vain did the wardens leave their 
pews to stille the noise. still the organ kept on, viving 
psalm Nos. Sand 4. ete. What wa- to be done ? To 
ruspemd the services? To hope forits stopping? It 
continued to play Nos. 5and 6, ete. At last they carried 
it out of the church, eovered itaip with acarpet to kill 
the sonnd, but on it went until it had played No, 20 
much to the amusement of the half-attentive congre- 
pation. 


The Committee engaged in the investigation of the 
two million bond fraud at ML mtvomery, bave a diffi 
cult task to perform. They have been unable to tind 
any record of the amount of bonds issued, and the 
testimony goes to show that the law authorizing the 
bonds was passed by means of wholesale bribery; 
John tlardy, Chairman of the House Committee on 
internal Improvements, having received thirty-five 
thousand dollars to favor the bill. There is evidence 
to show that the bonds were sold in New York on the 
26th of March #70. aud that the same 
issued antil the Yth of April following. There is 
cause to believe that ex-Chive en rr Sinith issued at 
least one mililion of bonds more than was aathorized 
by law, and how much more no one is able to tell, as 
the immaculate Radical ex-Treasurer Bingham refuses 
to give evidence on the uround that by so doing he 
would criminate himself, Is Alabama bankrupt or 
not? 


bonds were not 
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